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Who in the world 
saves money in Chicago? 


Alonzo King was in the counting room counting 
up collateral. 


A battery of fiscal queens were at the calculators 
calculating interest. 


It was the usual busy, busy day at King’s King- 
Size Savings & Loan Association. 


Now Mr. King had built his business to serve the 
financial needs of the lunch pail and bandanna set. 
And the long string of golden goose-eggs in King’s 
S. & L. Assoc. capitalizati0000000000n statement 
proved how well he had succeeded. 


But Alonzo wanted still more 00000000000000’s. 


And he figured the best way to get them was to 
increase his business with 
the rank and file mob-ility. 

“Let the banks cater to 
the Four Hundred,” ad- 
vised Alonzo. “‘We’ll concentrate on the Four Mil- 
lion.”’ 


seo) 


But before Alonzo went further in plans for ex- 
pansion, he decided to check with Joe, super-duper 
sleuther from the Chicago Tribune advertising staff, 
to find out what he knew about who saves money 
and where in Chicago. 


And here’s what Joe found out about the people 
who save in Chicago: 


According to a survey made among 3,880 Chicago 


Chicago Tribune 
THE WORLD’S GREATEST NEWSPAPER E > 


families, 61.1% have savings accounts—41.8% sav 
in banks only, 8.0% in savings and loan associatior 
only, and 11.3% save in both. But here’s where th 
surprise came in. There 

was little or no difference ‘ : 

in education, income orJ és 1 7 Pt A 
occupational level be- \\ 

tween the people who /) 

saved in banks and those 

who saved in savings and loan institutions. Far 
ilies with incomes in excess of $7,000 made up 31.39 
of the bank savers and 34.9% of the savings an 
loan savers. “‘White-collar’’ workers made up 44.59 
of the bank savers and 44.4% of the savings an 
loan savers. The same similarity between the tw 
groups existed in age and education of male hea 
of household. 


“Well, well, compound my interest and doubl 
my assets!”’ ejaculated Alonzo, “‘I guess the saving 
and loan associations are doing business with th 


same people the banks are. And the entire Chicag 
market is now our oyster.”’ 


“And speaking of the entire Chicago market, 
chimed in Joe, “any time you’re interested, I’d b 
glad to give you facts and figures on the one mediur 
that covers it effectively.” 


Nobody knows Chicago like the Tribune. Noth 
ing sells Chicago like the Tribune. And Joe’s jus 
the one to give the facts to you. 
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Discontinuation of co-op advertising by auto makers will 
bring changes in the media they use— —and changes to media 
too. 
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oe _ flying “‘Whirlybirds” will bring in solid sales returns. Act fast for the best choice of | rem 


WH | BR LYB | R DS Fasten your seat belts! The new adventure series, 

“Whirlybirds,”’ is off to the fastest take-off in all 
television: 85 markets sold after only 6 weeks on the market! Advertisers like Continental Oil 
(47 markets), Laura Scudder Foods (16 markets), Nabisco (8 markets) are set for immediate 
start. “Whirlybirds” is the dramatic story of aviation’s most amazing aircraft ~’copters -and 


of the men who fly them. Now available: 39 adventure-packed half-hours, produced for 
Television Film Sales by Desilu Productions, creators of some of television’s biggest hits. 


. - markets. For a briefing, contact CBS Television Film Sales, Inc.-New York, Chicago, Boston, 


ce oS Bos Angeles, Detroit, San Adlale bie St. Louis, Dallas, Atlanta. In Canada: Ss. w. oa 


Auto sales 
continue to 
boom: 


Appliance 
makers wooing 
their dealers: 
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ADVERTISING 
FORECAST 


Automobile sales appear to be holding up well as the industry goes through its 
traditionally slow winter season. And some makes are especially strong. 


The Ford is setting the fastest pace: it moved ahead of Chevrolet in November 
sales, and has probably stayed there. Ford’s higher-priced Fairlane 500 series 
is hottest of the whole Ford line. Lincoln is also moving fast, and has 

upped first quarter production 22% above 1956's first quarter. Mercury sales 
have sagged a bit, but Mercury officials say they plan to make 43% more cars 
this month than they turned out in December. 


Demand for the Plymouth continues unsatisfied; the company simply cannot get 
production up high enough to supply buyers, and waiting time for delivery can 
run as high as six weeks on some models. November sales of the Plymouth 
displaced Buick as number three best-seller. When Plymouth solves its 
production problems (it’s only now turning out hardtops and station wagons), 
Plymouth sales should skyrocket. The same problem of high demand and low 
production plagues the whole Chrysler Corp. line. 


Chevrolet, Buick and Oldsmobile have simply not lived up to expectations, but 
the situation is not considered dangerous. There have been some production 
cutbacks by GM, but mostly because its original scheduling was over-optimistic. 


The independents are not doing badly; although production has been off slightly 
from 1956, some makes (like Nash) have actually improved over last year. 


Look for appliance makers to woo appliance dealers vigorously on at least three 
fronts where the dealer has more often than not been ignored (see p. 17). 


Thanks doubtlessly to FTC’s eyebrow-raising, appliance makers like General 
Electric, Westinghouse and Whirlpool-Seeger are clarifying standards for bulk 
sales to builders at discount prices. Now, a builder can only buy direct from 
Westinghouse if he orders 50 or more assorted units, and at least 25 of one 
product line. Whirlpool-Seeger has a similar plan. 


Second, companies like Philco are trying to counter the complaint that the 
small dealer loses out to big dealers in co-op advertising programs. Philco, 

for one, will experiment in the next six months with a voluntary ad program 
administered by its distributors, whereby 25% of the distributor’s ad budget 
can go into 21 straight weeks of full-page newspaper ads plugging one product 
and listing all the distributor’s dealers. The rest of the distributor’s ad 
budget will go to traditional co-op programs. 


Third, General Electric is out to put servicing nationwide back in the hands of 
the appliance dealer. This is a complete reversal of GE’s big national ad 
campaign last year to get consumers to go to factory-operated branches for 
servicing in areas where dealer servicing is weak. Now, as a result of dealer 
pressure, GE will help dealers learn to run better servicing organizations. 
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New products 
coming up: 


Ad battle 
coming over 
women’s shavers: 


Electrolux 
moves to 
broaden market: 


L\ 


e Campbell Soup Co. is testing a three-course TV Souper Dinner; Campbell 
vegetable with beef soup, Swanson fried chicken & mashed potatoes, Swans¢ 
apple pie. Each of the courses is packed in a separate aluminum pan within ; 
package, but the package can be put into the oven intact since all of the iten 


‘require the same cooking time. The dinner is retailing for 93¢ to 99¢ in test 


markets Buffalo, Minneapolis, Oakland, Pittsburgh, St. Paul & San Francisco. 
Introductory advertising (via Chicago's Tatham-Laird) will be concentrated it 
newspapers. 


e Reynolds Metals Co. is now distributing charcoal briquets in 2%2-Ib. (53¢) ar 
1%-Ib. (29¢) packages. The new handy-size foil packs, designed to fit compac 
on supermarket shelves, come with spout attachment (“no need to get hands 
dirty”) and a packet of charcoal starter. To speed distribution, Reynolds now is 
concentrating advertising (via Buchanan & Co.) in business publications, will 
schedule a consumer ad campaign later. 


e Mennen Co., coming late to the electric pre-shave lotion field, will use 5¢ 
sample bottles and “the most powerful advertising campaign in Mennen histo 
to spur sales. Available mid-February, the new mentholated lotion will retail 
at 75¢ for a 4-oz. bottle. Advertising (via McCann-Erickson) will include 
2-color Life ads, NBC-TV’s Robert Montgomery Presents and ABC-TV’s 
Wednesday Night Fights. 


¢ Wildroot Co. now is distributing a new hair preparation (Wildroot Cream — 
Formula #2) which it will advertise (via BBDO) as the “hair tonic for the 
forgotten market—the men with thinning hair.” Now in business publications, 
ads soon will appear on CBS-TV’s weekly Adventures of Robin Hood and on ‘ 
TV in selected markets. 


Watch for an advertising battle shaping up in the electric shaver industry. 


It was kicked off by Schick’s announcement that it will give away one Lady 
Schick electric shaver with the purchase of each man’s Schick 25 (sold between 
February 7 and April 30—and without the usual $7.50 trade-in allowance). 


Behind Schick’s move is 1) a desire to spur sales which always lag after the 
holidays (more than half of annual electric shaver sales come in the six weeks 
before Christmas) and 2) an attempt in one swift stroke to wrest women’s sha 
sales supremacy from Ronson and Norelco. 


To plug its new offer, Schick will use four full-page ads in Life, also spots 
on Dragnet over 167 NBC-TV affiliates (via Warwick & Legler). 


Sales of women’s electric shavers soared last year. Electrical Merchandising 
reports that about 2,000,000 women’s shavers were sold in 1956, up from onl 
750,000 in 1955. Total electric shaver sales in 1956 were 6,900,000 (retail 

value: $145 million) compared to 4,750,000 shavers (retail value: $121 million) 
in 1955. 


Electrolux Corp., long-time leader in vacuum cleaner sales (though it sells onl} 
door-to-door), has decided to meet its giant competitors, GE and Lewyt, head 
on. For the first time, Electrolux is adding a low-priced ($49.95) cleaner to — 
its line, is introducing it through newspaper ads (via BBDO) in major markets. 


The move is obviously an effort to broaden Electrolux’s market, and to enable 
the company to meet stiff competition in low-priced cleaners from GE and Lev 
Electrolux’s move into newspapers (it has used only magazines since 1952) seer 
calculated to get its new low prices in the same medium where most departm 
store and discount houses boast about low prices on competitive cleaners. 
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TIDINGS 


o Po 


Things having died down somewhat 
the do-it-yourself market, we are 
rigued by a new product which has 
ilt-in possibilities for becoming a real 
t item. It’s a miniature charcoal 
ve designed to sit smack on the cock- 
1 table and give off a rosy glow 
r do-it-yourself hors d’oeuvres. 
Po Po, as the stove is called, is manu- 
tured by the Mexico Forge in Mex- 
) (Pa.) and sold through Chauncey’s, a 
‘licacy shop in New York. Chauncey’s 
run by a Mrs. Andre Surmain, whose 


isband is a food consultant, runs a 
oking school and got the idea for 
) Po. 
Says Surmain: “My wife and I were 
siting friends in Hawaii last summer. 
. their living room was a Japanese 
bachi stove—sort of a fireplace shaped 
ce a tall urn; many Japanese homes 
ive them and the stoves logically 
und their way to the islands. Sitting 
ere, watching the stove and drinking 
y pineapple punch, I suddenly got 
e idea of making a baby version and 
lling it in this country. The back- 
ard charcoal craze is big, and I fig- 
‘ed, why not bring that craze into the 
ying room. Since my brother-in-law 
a blacksmith at Mexico, I figured 
e could hammer one out—and we 
id—Po Po.” 
Surmain laughs about the name. 
You know, I don’t know what it rightly 
ans in Hawaiian—I’m sure it is a 
awaiian word—but I knew it had a 
ice ring to it, and certainly is easier 
) say than hibachi.” (We checked with 
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some Hawaiian travel bureau officials 
who said Surmain picked more wisely 
than he knew. Po Po means “little 
ball” and with “some stretch of the 
imagination can also mean ‘little ball of 
fire.’ ”) 

Surmain’s stove is 4%2x 4% inches 
and sits on a wooden base. It comes 
(at $7.95) with 100 thin bamboo sticks 
for spearing canapes and a recipe book 
with exotic concoctions like Rumaki 
(water chestnuts, bacon, chicken livers) 
and fruit shiskabob (chunks of banana, 
pineapple, kumquats dipped in brandy). 
Of course, cocktail franks and meat 
balls work well (“for more prosaic ap- 
petites”). 

Surmain figures Po Po is good for 
20 solid minutes of conversation at any 
cocktail party and “by that time the 
drinks will take care of the rest.” Po Po 
holds two charcoal briquets (or wood 
chips or compressed sawdust cubes) 
and the charcoal can be fired with 
liquid charcoal lighter (“It’s better than 
dumping a martini on it and wasting 
all that gin.”) 

To date, Surmain has advertised 
Po Po only in The New York Times. 
“IT spent $89 for an ad at Christmas 
and got more than 200 orders. When 
we step up production I’m going to put 
Po Po in The New Yorker. I want it, 
like an ashtray, to be on every cock- 
tail table in the country. As far as 
that goes, Po Po makes an excellent 
ashtray. And on real cold winter 
nights, it’s even a great little hand and 
foot warmer.” 


Nightwatch 


Perhaps because our psychic energy 
has been drained away by an unusually 
hectic holiday season, we seem to find 
ourselves basically at odds with our 
environment. Rather than pussyfoot, 
we'll come right out and say it: we're 
hostile to the current darling of Mad- 
ison Avenue, one Mike Wallace. 

Wallace, who conducts a late eve- 
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ning interview show over WABD (New 
York) four nights a week, is considered 
a hot property and a flowering per- 
sonality. What’s more, he numbers 
among his regular viewers a ‘sizable 
proportion of New York’s media buyers. 
It’s true that WABD fosters this by 
addressing agency time buyers by name 
during the station break. Reaction of 
the victims is mixed. Foote, Cone & 
Belding’s Pete Bardock thinks the de- 
vice is a shrewd attention-getter. Don- 
ahue & Coe’s Evelyn Jones, on the 
other hand, thinks it’s a pain in the 
neck. “It’s all well and good to hear 
your name blasted out of a TV set, but 
I'd feel a littie strange trying to buy 
Wallace once they’ve pitched. me on 
the air. First of all, it’s a little insult- 
ing. Any timebuyer worth his salt 
knows what’s going on. I feel slightly 
resentful that WABD thinks it has to 
tell me publicly what Wallace’s rating 
is. Then again, if I bought the show 
now my friends might think I’d fallen 
for some soft soap.” 


Still, she and a host of her colleagues 
watch Wallace regularly. Reason: he’s 
literate, controversial and exciting. He 
interviews interesting people who are 
well able to take care of themselves in 
any verbal exchange (e.g., novelist 
Fanny Hurst, explorer Peter Freuchen). 
He asks embarrassing questions and 
elicits embarrassing answers. All kinds 
of TV taboos are shattered with satis- 
fying regularity on his show. 

Nonetheless, he makes our hackles 
rise. The man is brash, tactless and 
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slightly vicious. He's not ingratiating, 
he’s not smooth, he’s not careful. He 
has a lousy smile and children, we feel, 
instinctively distrust him. But we have 
hope. The ABC network has a chattel 
mortgage on him starting in June. 
They'll tone him down, we hope. In 
fact, there'll probably be nothing on his 
show that a six-year-old won’t under- 
stand. 

On the other hand, we dislike him 
just fine the way he is—the meaner 
the better. 


Chicken ! 


We've heard many indictments of 
radio commercials in our time, but the 
latest is the worst. We want to report 
it duly to our friends over at the net- 
-works, where some chickens may be 
coming home to roost. 

We say chickens, because we rode 
down.to New York on the train from 
Connecticut the other day with Mr. 
Aaron Bisberg, a poultry farmer from 
Tariffville, who has been conducting 
some weight experiments with his Rock 
Cornish hens. Bisberg heard that music 
helps put more weight with less feed 
on chickens, which is quite an impor- 
tant factor in the broiler business, we 
understand. 

Bisberg’s experiments show that the 
birds raised with music take only 2.493 
Ibs. of feed for every pound of weight 
gained contrasted with 2.607 lbs. for 
chickens without music. The average 
weight of birds serenaded with music 
is 3.19 Ibs. at the end of a 10-week 


experiment. Birds which get a silent 
treatment weigh only 3.14 lbs. Mortal- 
ity is 5.2% with music, 6.3% without. 
Bisberg figures that with feed at 5¢ 
per pound it costs 13¢ per pound to 
raise birds without music, and 12%¢ 
per pound with music. With 2,000 
birds in the test, he estimates the saving 
in feed costs alone is $19.20. 

Bisberg tried to use radio music for 
his experiments, but found that the 
jangling background music, plus an- 
nouncers spiel, on most commercials 
upset the chickens, sometimes caused 
them to squawk loudly and fly against 
their cages, and generally cause one 
hell of a dustup in the chicken coops. 
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Disconcerted, he finally resorted to 
piped in music from a commercial firm, 
and the chickens relaxed. 

Bisberg says a poultry specialist from 
a nearby university can verify the find- 
ings, and there we let the matter stand. 


Count off 


We live today, as if you didn’t know 
it, in a statistical age. We live by num- 
bers—ranging from the horsepower rat- 
ings of new model automobiles to the 
number of days the average reader 
reads magazines. Whether Arabic or 
Roman, numbers guide us, inform us, 
regulate us. Where would we be with- 
out corporate balance sheets, calorie 
charts and ABC statements? 

The statistics that really appeal to 
us, however, are those that don’t prove 
anything, that come along to brighten 


your day and lighten your burden. 
Take, for example, the statistics dug up 
by the Los Angeles Air Pollution Con- 
trol District, to the effect that 64,806,- 


230 cigarets are smoked every day 


within the limits of Los Angeles Coun- 
ty. This, says the LA APCD, adds 
24,000 lbs. of contaminants to the 
smog-laden Los Angeles air every day— 
or 168,000 Ibs. a week. Not really 
significant—unless you happen to be a 
non-smoker who lives in Los Angeles. 

Then there’s a little survey made by 
the St. Louis Post-Dispatch concerning 
the added length of the 1957 model 
automobiles currently being introduced. 
If you take the few inches of length 
added to each of the new models, says 
the Post-Dispatch, multiply it by the 
7,000,000 new cars the auto industry 
hopes to sell in the next year, you come 
up with a remarkable statistic: those 
added inches will eat up a total of 662 
miles of parking space. Or, the news- 
paper continues, enough parking space 
to accommodate! 233,333 1956 model 
automobiles. 

Someday, we fear, some adventurous 


soul is going to gather statistics on t 
number of statistics gathered in t 
U.S. every year. We hope the wor 
will treat him kindly, but usher hi 
on his way. 


The conquering Caesar 


Some issues back, we commented 
these columns on current automob: 
advertising. We were talking most 
about print advertising, and how au 
makers manufacture terms like “aut 
dynamics” that mean nothing and e 
plain nothing. 

On Saturday evening, January | 
Sid Caesar (on his NBC network 1 
show) did a takeoff on automobile T 
commercials that should be a class 
The commercial was a perfect copy 
with satire—of some of the Chrysl 
Corp. commercials we’ve seen on C 
max, with the ex-movie star, the bea 
tiful blond companion, the danci 
couples all over the stage, the succe 
sion of rising curtains, blaring trur 
pets, etc. 

After about 10 minutes of telling y¢ 
that you’re going to see the new cai 
“the 1957 Fiasco, the greatest Fias 
on the road’—they unveiled the cz 
First Sid Caesar couldn’t get the do 
open, then he caught his hand in — 
then he got his white dinner jack 
well splattered with oil, had his ee 
drums blasted by “the world’s loude 
horn,” got shocked by the “2,000-vol 
battery, and in general made a shar 
bles of the commercial. It was a gre 
bit of mockery, and provided son 
real entertainment. We hope it w 
convince some automobile advertise 
that perhaps you can sell cars wit 
out turning a commercial into a ha. 
hour spectacular. 


Flotsam & Jetsam 


e FYI, the Time, Inc., house orga 
recently reported the effect of tl 
Middle East crisis on the media worl 
It seems that the company that di 
tributes Time, Inc., magazines in tl 
British Isles has readied a horse ar 
buggy brigade to offset the petr 
shortage. 

e Which reminds us that we didr 
know until recently that Hill & Know 
ton handles public relations for tl 
Suez Canal Co. 

e In San Diego (Calif.), a local see 
store attaches this sign to every pac 
age: “Warning — after planting, ste 
back quickly!” 

e The following ad appeared in TI 
London Times: “Ship-in-Bottle make 
attention: Young man accepts full bo 
tles of Scotch whisky, returns them fi 
insertion of ship. Prompt, conscientiot 
work guaranteed. Service free.” 
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_ Norge’s progress so far 


lorge’s new president, Judson Sayre, has turned loss into profit, beat $100 million in sales 


re second year in a row. His strategy: build up the number of dealers, help them sell 


etter, count on individual incentive. Now some giant competitors are adding a similar lo- 


al market push. But Sayre lacks the national advertising juggernaut that turns brand 


ames into household words. Can Sayre’s emphasis on the dealer still win? 


[REE years ago, the Norge divi- 
on of Borg-Warner Corp. was so deep 
_ the red its parent firm tried to get 
d of it. What happened after the cor- 
oration coaxed Judson S. Sayre out of 
tirement to rescue ailing Norge is 
msidered a near miracle in today’s 
ard-pressed appliance industry. Sayre 
alled Norge out of the red within a 
onth, set it on a prosperity train that 
as never slowed down. Every month 
nce June, 1954, company books have 
10own an operating profit. Sales for 
956 were roughly $110 million, not 
nite as good as 1855’s $129 mil- 
on, but vastly better than 1954’s 
74,000,000. 

Sales of this magnitude are hoisting 
orge to a prominent place in the 
ajor appliance field. While its re- 
igerators contend with Kelvinator for 
fth place, the highly saturated re- 
igerator market is no longer the firm’s 
ainstay.* Laundry equipment (Sayre 
ade his name launching the Bendix 
atomatic washer in 1938) is now the 
ype of Norge’s white line. Norge says 
currently stands third in the washer 
eld (1956 washer shipments passed 
frigerators) and second with fast- 
rowing dryers, which have but 15% 
turation. Its other products, home 
eezers, ranges and water heaters, fig- 
res less competitively in the industry. 


Norge, however, must continually 
»ympete with giants like General Elec- 
ic, Westinghouse, Philco, RCA-Whirl- 
o0l—full-line firms with vast budgets 
yx wooing both consumers and dealers. 
uch giants deluge retailers with every 
ppliance consumers could possibly 
ant from built-in kitchens to portable 
levision sets. In view of the rash 
F failures and mergers in the appliance 
eld, there are those who see the in- 
ustry shaking down to the full-line 
~w. As in the automobile business, 


The Norge refrigerator is 30 years old this 
onth. Norge founder Howard Blood named his 
volutionary new refrigerator—‘‘no special in- 
allation necessary, just plug it in’—after the 
rigible Norge, which carried the exploring team 
' Admundsen, and Nobile over the 
orth Pole. 
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small companies say they have the 
choice of selling out or dropping out. 
And these observers set 1957 as the 
probable year of decision. Thus some 
believe Norge’s biggest ‘battle is yet 
ahead.. 

But Sayre radiates confidence, dis- 
misses such talk with; “There’s always 
been mergers and firms going out of 
business. . . . It always gets back to 
people and management with the 
poorly managed having a struggle and 
the ably managed showing a profit.’ 
He sees a definite place for the small 
line appliance companies (“Electronics 
are not necessary to an appliance line”), 
avers he’d rather do a first-rate selling 
job with a few items than an average 
job with many. 

Sayre counts on the same marketing 
methods which pulled Norge out of the 
mud to keep it running with the pack. 


> At first glance, it appears that Sayre’s 
strategy for keeping Norge apace with 
the pack runs counter to virtually every 
appliance marketing trend. It does, of 
course, in relation to the limited Norge 
line. But in other respects it’s becoming 
plain that Norge’s big competitors are 
now beginning to do what Norge has 
done for a couple of. years. Today 
every member of the appliance business 
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attacks the same basic problem: the 
distribution bottleneck—sales are simply 
not growing as fast as automation- 
hypoed production potential. One big 
appliance trend, as a result, is adop- 
tion of supermarket techniques: the 
manufacturer presells appliances with 
national advertising; the retailer trims 
prices on them as much as he’s able; 
the salesman is little more than money 
or order taker. 

On the contrary, one-time salesman 
Sayre believes the solution must come 
by rejuvenating traditional retailing— 
by bolstering the salesman’s stature in- 
stead of reducing it. Scorning what he 
calls “push-button merchandising,” he 
maintains “you can't sell appliances like 
a can of beans.” Sayre believes the 
salesman, far from being expendable, 
is the “key to distribution.” Norge 
builds its whole marketing program 
around that concept. 


> Norge’s strength, however, is also a 
weakness. Today, it’s true, the giant 
appliance makers are heavily applying 
the supermarket sales technique. But 
some of them are also stepping up 
efforts to “rejuvenate” the local dealer. 
Westinghouse is a particularly good 
example of the new emphasis on dealer 
care & handling. Thus Norge’s philos- 


ie” 


(L. to R.) Norge’s ad director Robert J. Runge, sales manager Walter C. 


Fisher, distribution vice-president Harold Bull, president Judson Sayre. 
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ophy 1s no longer exclusive, and Norge 
has yet to work up the national adver- 
tising juggernaut that turns brand 
names into household words. 

Hard-driving, 58-year-old Jud Sayre, 
president and general manager of 
Norge and vice-president of Borg- 
Warner has a formidable record: from 
salesman to national sales manager of 
Kelvinator Corp. (1925-33); head of 
Montgomery Ward appliances (1933- 
35); assistant to the president of Radio 
Corp of America (1935-36); president 
of Bendix Home Appliances, then vice- 
president of Avco Mfg. after it acquired 
Bendix (1936-53). He joined Norge in 
April, 1954. 

‘Sayre’s championship of small deal- 
ers and small markets is consistent with 
his respect for the small town atmos- 
phere from which he sprang. Born in 
Meadville (Pa.), he grew up on a farm 
near Cygnet (Ohio), population 500. 
After graduating from Ohio Wesleyan 
he earned a master’s degree in business 
administration at Columbia University, 
helped pay tuition by teaching sales- 
manship courses at the YMCA. Known 
for his positive philosophy (“it’s the 
want-to that makes the difference”), he 


numbers among his friends Dr. Norman 
Vincent Peale and Frank Leahy. 


> Sayre implements his philosophy that 
the dealer and his salesmen are the 
keys to success in three major ways. 
The first, and so far most important, 
is building strong distribution. When 
lhe took over, Norge’s 72 distributors 
were of widely varying financial 
strength and ability, served but 6,000 
dealers of which only 1,700 were full- 
line. Sayre adopted what he termed a 
“realistic” (but what others called 
“tough”) policy toward the company’s 
wholesale network. He summoned dis- 
tributors to Chicago, where Norge is 
headquartered, presented each with a 
“report card” based on what the dis- 
tributor was selling in relation to his 
area’s general business activity, gave 
each man a deadline to improve. 
Norge was patient up to a point—for 
instance, its representatives helped dis- 
tributors line up their dealer quotes. 
But in the end, some 37 were replaced, 
11 of them by Sayre’s former Avco 
distributors (Norge now has 87 dis- 
tributors). In the last three months of 
1954, over 3,800 dealers were added 


to the Norge roster. Adds Norge’s d 
tribution vice-president Harold Bu 
the company’s three-year-old marke 
ing research department continual 
checks on the effectiveness of eve 
Norge distribution channel. 

While some competitors concentra 
on large volume dealers, while weedi 
out small operators (one firm has c 
its franchises from 18,000 to 13,00( 
Norge is currently swelling its sm 
dealer ranks. It is running busine 
paper ads for more dealers (see ct 
angling for the “under $100,000-a-ye 
dealer” with a promise of more pro 
with Norge (it thas around 15,0 
dealers). 


> This month the company disclos 
details of a new Norge Sales Institu 
which will greatly broaden the sco 
of its dealer and salesmen aids. Dire 
ing will be former Avco executive Jo 
P. Kimball, who explains that the : 
stitute hopes to bolster the retail fre 
by “passing along the secrets of t 
business to little business.” A far-reac 
ing program is being set up to ass 
dealers with any operational proble 

The schools of marketing and : 


NORGE’S NEW MERCHANDISING DIVISION 
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ag of New York University, Notre 
1e and Massachusetts Institute of 
hnology will help work out courses 
distributors (taught at Norge head- 
rters one week a month) and cor- 
ondence courses for dealers and 
r salesmen, for which certificates 
be awarded. In addition, institute 
ple will circulate in the field, giv- 
personal assistance in such varied 
ters as organizing a business for 
wth, financing expansion projects, 
cting and training sales personnel, 
ertising & public relations. 


n accordance with its marketing 
osophy is Norge’s pricing strategy, 
gned to protect the small operator. 
ge relentlessly fights the industry 
id toward slashing retail prices (by 
ing distributor and dealer profit 
gins) to spur volume selling. Sayre’s 
‘been the vehement voice against 
it he terms the “battle of attrition 
inst profits.” He holds that the 
litional profit margin is necessary 
salesmanship incentive, as well as 
rance against the dealer squeeze- 
. He also believes that a good prod- 
is best sold by a good salesman, not 
price deals.** 
3ut Sayre is cagey enough with pric- 
to please virtually any distributor 
| dealer. Unlike some other manu- 
turers beginning to favor factory- 
ned distributorships and exclusive 
4il franchises (such as _ practiced 
the automobile industry), Norge en- 
ages independent distribution and 
ltiple-line dealerships, likes to team 
with a line strong in electronics. 
sayre thinks his pricing strategy ap- 
ls to incentive (as do independence 
1 the profit motive). Every product 
> has a “price ladder’—several mod- 
widely ranging in price. The lowest- 
ced item in each classification is de- 
ned as a price leader—that is to draw 
the crowd. Once inside the store, the 
‘tomer is exposed to all the models, 
yecially the ‘higher-priced. Norge 
1in relies on the salesman. 


Observes Sayre: “To us, there is no 
tional market . . . there are only 
al markets.” Not surprisingly, Norge 
ts the bulk of its ad budget into local 
dia. This year the retailer gets his 
gest bolstering yet: a whopping 88% 
the firm’s $13,300,000 advertising 
get will be thrown directly behind 
local dealer. 

ways strong for co-op advertising, 
rge will use it even more in 1957— 


e new Norge refrigerator line, due in Feb- 

will reportedly be promoted with the 
“no whistles, no bells” to underscore the 
that Norge put its money into making the 
possible receptacle for refrigerating foods 

of into gadgets some manufacturers cur- 
soft drink dispensers, ice 
Only five models will be offered 
comparable models will be th 
year. 
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—and what to do about it. 


creases io (he face of ‘carnpetilive preeiured: 
THE DEALER HAS BEEN SQUEEZED ABOUT 
MUCH AS HE CAN STAND 
“What ca be done abwrat It We gave you the answer @ 
few westa ago ander the title "Profit Formula For Oeabers 
Who Handle Two or More Apphuanct Linke” and ae ne 
eating it here because we feel it w wach an ynportant —_pequltsnt 


1rd 1500 sew dealers added: op the text 4S dyn further 
‘sonitrm thie treed > 
“amasiagly many of theen dealers foved thernsel res, 
‘Noree ‘ncauee they had ory 
enisd: dollar: raha: to offer im quality foaterne, sad 
rercoce becseGts thas us aay other line they handle, Ths 
‘creativeelbing 


ganda happy customers and. 
revenge for all dealers, every! produced beaithy pratite for unewe deaters. 

‘Te so-called “Battle of the Guanta’ now sppenrs (« ‘That's why Narge—eprarhended by the fabulous 
have become 4 battle of attrition agumat Dealer Proste. Dispenser Wheet Wesher—had the Biggest sabes | 
‘Mote and mre appliance dealers are learning thal the in its history wn Ontaber and continued this. pace throsig 
hay concept of ber ee : 


WHATEVER OTHER MAJOR LINES VOU CARRY, FOR 
__ A SOUND PROFIT OPERATION. NORGE 1S A MUST! 


: NORGE Tha Dealer Prot U 


|? - 
. ee 
; P| Sere 


Business paper ads like this one get 
credit for boosting Norge dealerships 


spending some $7,000,000 for com- 
bined ads (mostly newspaper, some 
radio) with dealers. Of the remaining 
$4,700,000 earmarked for dealer aid, 
some $1,360,000 will go for factory 
paid newspaper advertising, including 
dealer listing. And this year Norge will 
use spot television for the first time. 
Beginning in \March, some 35 television 
stations will carry one-minute spot an- 
nouncements, these, too, featuring deal- 
ers names. 

So far the only ad money tabbed for 
national consumer advertising is $355,- 
000 set aside for magazines (general 
and women’s) for the first half of 1957. 

Norge credits business papers with 
much of the success of its current deal- 
er building program and some $800,000 
—higher than the industry average—will 
go into business papers this year. Such 
ads will continue to promote Norge as 
the “dealer profit line” (see cut). 


> Norge’s advertising is controlled by 
a Merchandising Division—created only 
last July—which closely integrates ad- 
vertising, sales promotion and publicity 
under the direction of Robert J. Runge. 
Runge, upped from advertising man- 
ager, still holds the advertising reigns, 
while Raymond Johnson heads sales 
promotion, with William Golding in 
charge of kitchen appliances promotion 
and Ralph Scoppa promoting home 
laundry sales; Andrew J. Tobin is di- 
rector of public relations. 

Runge, who previously was adver- 
tising & sales promotion manager of 
Thor Corp. and before that plumbing 
& heating sales promotion manager of 
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Crane Co., works on the theory that all 
the promotion behind a product, from 
advertising to stunts, should emanate 
from one group.*** 
¥ Our ad strategy,” explains Runge 
is to take an exclusive feature and 
hammer away at it. This will apply to 
our new TV spots, as well a i 
: s to print. 
The feature we decide to emphasize is 
translated in terms of consumer bene- 
fits. Last fall, for instance, our washer 
ads featured our exclusive ‘dispenser 
wheel —a device for automatically dis- 
pensing water conditioner at precisely 
the right time during the rinse cycle, 
We had a general appeal ad, which ran 
in general magazines, telling how the 
dispenser helps the housewife with the 
family laundry. Then we had a specific 
appeal ad, directed at young mothers 
carried in women’s magazines.” 
Sametime, of the flow of promotions 
from Runge’s office, none has been 
more successful than the “Tot ’n’ Tod- 
dlers Launderama,” used to play up 
at dealer level the dispenser wheel 
equipment. Some 500 retail stores 
issued invitations to consumers to come 
see home economists demonstrate how 
to properly launder children’s clothes 
(with Norge washers and dryers). Norge 
reports an average of one unit sold on 
the spot for every 15 persons attending. 
Another promotion to spark sales of 
electric ranges: housewives were in- 
vited to come in and use dealers’ dis- 
play ranges for baking cookies. Norge, 
in short, maintains a veritable “events 
factory”—all aimed to stimulate dealers, 


> Sayre’s distribution, pricing and ad- 
vertising philosophy add up to that 
one thing: nourishing and spurring the 
retail dealer. Sayre predicts a 10% 
expansion in major appliance sales for 
1957 (including a comeback in re- 
frigerators, continued boom in laundry 
equipment), is confident Norge will 
get its full share. 

But Norge has yet to make plain 
whether it is hard at work on the new 
products front. Its national advertising 
is not only sparse but pedestrian in 
comparison with the ingenuity that 
goes into its local promotions. It’s clear 
that Norge’s need for dealerships cause 
it to settle for smaller ones which in 
turn begets a need for a Norge Sales 
Institute to help them. 

But Sayre firmly believes that what 
counts, what makes the final difference 
is individual effort, or what he calls 
“want-to.” The bustling atmosphere at 
Norge headquarters attests that nobody 
there doubts him: he himself demon- 
strates the difference an individual 
can make. a 


*2%The company’s agency, Arthur Grossman 
Advertising (Chicago), maintains adjoining offices 
Sealer ace ar" December with Donahue & 
‘oe, nown from now on as Donah 
Coe, Inc., of Illinois). ers! 
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Fair trade today: one-third of 


Here is the latest count of states with and without effective 


fair trade laws, plus the reasons why state courts are ruling 


against the pricing device. Added up, fair trade is out or 


threatened in 17 states, has been recently upheld in 17. 


Tus month, another fair trade 
stalwart, Eastman Kodak Co., aban- 
doned the pricing device as “impractic- 
able” in view of the many states getting 
rid of fair trade laws. The move follows 
similar ones by Westinghouse and W. 
A. Sheaffer, both of which found fair 
trade unworth the effort and expense 
of trying to enforce it. Kodak’s an- 
nouncement spotlights once again the 
steady decay of “minimum pricing” 
whereby the retailer must abide by the 
manufacturer’s price tag. 

The map on the opposite page 
shows the states with effective fair 
trade laws and those where fair trade 
is out or threatened. Today, one-third 
of all retail sales are done in the 17 
states in the latter category. 

Equally significant is the speed of 
fair trade’s collapse. Two years ago, 
only two states had rid themselves of 
an effective fair trade law. The “non- 
signer clause,” which binds all retailers 
if one signs a fair trade contract with 
a manufacturer, was held invalid in 
Michigan in 1952 and in Florida in 
1954. But in 1955, Arkansas, Georgia 
and Nebraska joined the parade. Last 
year, so did Colorado, Louisiana, Ore- 
gon, Utah and Virginia. Lower courts 
have ruled against fair trade in four 
other states: Arizona, Indiana, Ken- 
tucky and South Carolina. (Fair trade 
laws have never existed in Missouri, 
Texas, Vermont and the District of Co- 
lumbia.) 

To date, high courts in 10 states 
have ruled for one reason or another 
against fair trade. In seven states, Ark- 
ansas, Colorado, Florida, Georgia, Lou- 
isiana, Michigan and Oregon, the non- 
signer clause was held unconstitutional. 
The non-signer clause, of course, puts 
the teeth in fair trade laws; without it, 
they are ineffective because any non- 
signing retailer can price cut. In Vir- 
ginia, the law was held invalid because 
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it conflicts with a state anti-monopoly 
law passed after the fair trade law. In 
Nebraska and Utah, the entire fair 
trade acts were held unconstitutional. 
Basically, fair trade acts exempt manu- 
facturer-retailer pricing agreements 
from the antitrust laws. 

As for the states where lower courts 
have ruled against fair trade, in three 
states, Arizona, Indiana and South 
Carolina, the entire acts were held un- 
constitutional. In Kentucky, only the 
non-signer clause was thrown out. 
These rulings are worth watching. 
so long as a fair trade law exists, there 
are ways manufacturers can try to en- 
force minimum pricing. Companies 
such as Parker Pen Co., Towle Mfg. 
Co., Magnavox Co., Sunbeam and 
Paillard Products are currently trying 
retail franchising plan whereby they 
sell their products only to retailers 
willing to abide by the manufacturers’ 
price tag. Obviously, the exemption 
from antitrust laws that fair trade acts 
provide are necessary for such fran- 
chising plans, now possible in 42 states 
(Tide—January 11). 

Fair traders, of course, look at the 
other side of the coin, point out that 
70% of all retail sales are done in states 
with effective fair trade laws. They 
add that 16 high state courts have up- 
held the constitutionality of fair trade, 
including California, Massachusetts and 
Maryland last year (a lower court has 
upheld fair trade in Ohio, but an ap- 
peal is now pending). 

Actually, fair traders and non-fair 
traders alike suffer from the reluctance 
of the U.S. Supreme Court to rule on 
the issue. It once upheld fair trade 
laws as constitutional and since then 
has refused to hear appeals. But with 
state after state throwing out fair trade 
as unconstitutional, there are, in effect, 
two positions on the issue. The highest 
court will have to decide between them 
one day soon. | 
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the nation 


WASHINGTON 
MONTANA 


WYOMING 


», CALIFORNIA 


ITAL RETAIL SALES IN U.S. IN 1955; $185.5 billion 


YTAL RETAIL SALES IN FAIR TRADE STATES: $127.8 billion 


PERCENT OF NATIONAL TOTAL: 69% 


i PERCENT OF NATIONAL TOTAL: 31% 


ALABAMA 
Retail sales in 1955..cccceceses$2,351 Leeda 
Percent cf U.S. tofal.....c.. cece ees 1.26% 

CALIFORNIA 

- Retail sales in 1955.....0.0....... 

_ Percent of U.S. total... 9A 

-ONNECTICUT 
Retail sales in 1955. 
Percent of U.S. total 


DELAWARE 


Retail sales in 1955. $535,411,000 
__ Percent of U.S. total... 0.28% 
IDAHO 
Retail sales in 1955......ccccececs $722, pe 000 
Percent of U.S. f6tali coo ciic cco 0.38% 
LINOIS 
Retail safes in 7955................ $11,904, oy ,000 
Percent of US. total. .....:.<cecs ee AI% 
OWA 
Retail sales tn 1955........c00 Oe eee re 
Percent of 0S: foldl. 2. 74% 
<ANSAS 
Retail sales in 1955.....0.000000 $2,344,582,000 
Percent of U.S. totab..... .scssesesseceeoeees 1.26% 
MAINE 
Retail sales in 1955..........0.0005 Me 015,460,000 
Percent of U.S, fotal.....c.c:cccssceseeseeespecseses 0.54% 
RYLAND 
Retail sales in 1955...........00..4- $2,925,914,000 
Percent of U.S. total...... 1.57% 
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NEW MEXICO 


NORTH DAKOTA 


SOUTH DAKOTA MINNESOTA 


WISCONSIN 


ILLINOIS 


OKLAHOMA 


AL RETAIL SALES IN NON FAIR TRADE STATES: $57.6 billion 


MASSACHUSETTS 

Retail sales in 1955......0...0..... $5,960,968,000 

Percent of U.S. total... 3.21% 
MINNESOTA | 

_ Retail sales in 1955....... ee $3,718,743,000 

Percent of U.S. total... 2.00% 
MISSISSIPPI 

Retail sales in 1955.00.00... owe eg 000 

Percent of U.S. total... 74% 
MONTANA 

Retail sales in 1955... $823, eel 600 

Percent of US. folate 0.449 ho 
NEVADA 

Refail sales in 1955.00.00... cece $372, re 000 

Percent of U.S. fotal.cccccecccccoceccesseees 0.20% 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 

Retail sales in 1955... 

Percent of U.S, total.....c...cc ee eee OBS % 
NEW JERSEY 

Retail sales in 1955. .$6,622,975,000 

Percent of U.S. total. ccceccuicccesconcis 3.56% 
NEW MEXICO 

Retail sales in 1955.00... $792,412,000 

Percent of U.S, fotal......20. cscs 0.42% 
NEW YORK 

Retail sales in 1955..........004. $19,367,459,000 

Percent of U-S. fotale. i. oie 10.43% 
NORTH CAROLINA 

Retail sales in 1955.00... ec. $3,550,339, ees 

Percent of U.S. total... uc 1.91% 
NORTH DAKOTA 

Retail sales in 1955...... 


Percent of U.S. total... 


TENNESSEE 


ALABAMA 


NEW YORK 


Le 
NORTH CAROLINA 


OHIO 

Retail sales in 1955... «+-$10,579,152,000 

Percent of U.S. total... 5.70% 
OKLAHOMA 

Retail sales in 1955.00.00... $2,291, ee 000 

Percent of U.S: total 0 oc: 23% 
PENNSYLVANIA 

Retail sales in 1955... alt see 000 

Percent of US. feloh esc 2% 
RHODE ISLAND 

Retail sales in 1955... $927,269,000 

Percent of U.S. fofal.ic i.e eecsc es 0. 49 '% 
SOUTH DAKOTA 

Retail sales in 1955.00.00... vee nd 

Percent of U.S. total... ccicssecss 37% 
TENNESSEE 

Refail sales in 1955.0... $2,954,989, py 

Percent of U.S. total......... BS eae Re 1.59% 
WASHINGTON 

Retail sales in 1955....0.ccccrsees $3,131, 2g fees 

Percent of U.S. totalic co ccessssscaccessesees 68% 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Retail sales in 1955.. $1,520,762,000 

Percent oF U.S. totals icsieccgseisvsceenets 0.81% 
WISCONSIN 

Retail sales in 1955......-.000006.. $4,218,076,000 

Percent of U'S. total. ics scccsscconnicssuecossees 2) 27 % 
WYOMING 

Retail sales im 3955.......cccccssceerees $412, oe ers 

Percent of U.S. total ico... ccsicscencsoennseess 22% 
Total retail sales in 1955............ $127,864,313,000 
Pertant of US. totals. cc nici ncees: 68.74% 
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One way to measure 


advertising effectiveness 


The formula above is the one Arthur B. Little Co. uses to measure the effectiveness 


product advertising in a particular market. It can be applied by any mathematician 


once certain sales information is obtained. With it you can figure what sales return yo 


get for specific dollars of advertising budgeted. 


Of all the questions that tradition- 
ally plague advertising men, one above 
all stands out: how do you evaluate the 
effectiveness of an advertising cam- 
paign? If that were determinable, the 
size of the advertising budget would 
be easy to establish. So would the dol- 
lar amount to be placed behind each of 
a company’s various products. 

The quest for answers has been go- 
ing on for years, but the various meth- 
ods evolved have yet really to dislodge 
the “percent of sales” method, which 
to be 100% accurate should be called 
the “percent of past sales” method. It’s 
true that more thoughtful advertising 
men prefer the “sales goal” method— 
setting a budget on the basis of sales 
wanted in the future from particular 
market areas. But the problem is then 
full circle: how can you determine the 
advertising budget needed for the par- 
ticular sales goal until you can measure 
the effectiveness of your advertising? 


> Recently there have been efforts to 
apply higher mathematics to the prob- 
lem of gauging advertising effective- 
ness. Critics of this approach claim 
that such efforts leave out the quality 
of the advertising—that is, the potency 
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of the copy or art appeals. And so far 
it’s true that they do. However, if such 
methods can break through the time 
barrier—that is, prove that what you 
can expect from a particular ad cam- 
paign today you can also probably ex- 
pect tomorrow—there’s hope that even- 
tually there will be an equation that 
can break the qualitative barrier, at 
least for the more basic reactions to 
the more simple stimuli. 

Probably the most elaborate of the 
efforts by the higher mathematicians to 
measure advertising effectiveness is 
that of the Operations Research group 
working at Arthur D. Little, Inc. (see 
box). The members of this group are 
all mathematicians (and most are scien- 
tists as well). None has practical expe- 
rience in advertising. Their contribu- 
tion is an effort to solve advertising-in- 
relation-to-sales problems by breaking 
the problem into several components, 
reducing the components to a soluble 
equation, then adapting the equation 
to various situations. 


> Little’s group is at pains to explain 
that its technique is no magic key to 
measuring advertising effectiveness, 
and certainly it is not. In the first 


place, Little’s findings result from ¢ 
tinuing tests for only six compani 
no two so far in the same product fi 
Second, they apply only to product 
vertising (not, for instance, to inst 


tional or service advertising). Th 


they cover only specific media in : 
cific markets—spot radio, spot tel 
sion, newspapers, outdoor, direct n 
point-of-sale, etc. Finally, copy 
art appeals are not considered, 
neither are the buying public’s mot 
tions at given times, 

Right now, Little gauges adverti 
effectiveness by breaking the prob 
into three component parts. The — 
is how many customers you can ex] 
to lose within a given time peri 
with or without advertising. Basec 
five years of tests (comparing sale 
markets backed with specific amo 
of advertising and without advertisi 
Little has determined this much. 
market conditions remain constant, 
if advertising is withdrawn, sales « 
product will decline exponentia 
that is, they will decline by a f 
percentage every year (the more es 
lished the product the slower the 
cline). 

Little has also determined that 
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‘ticularly intensive promotion occurs, 
n is stopped completely, eventually 
es will revert to the normal rate of 
cline. Little calls this sales decline 
» Sales Decay Rate. 


Thus any advertising campaign must 
st take into consideration the Sales 
cay Rate—the customers you lose 
thout advertising—before it can be 
yected to pick up additional cus- 
ners. 

Next step in Little’s method is to 
yt the Sales Decay Rate on a semi- 
farithmic chart, enabling mathema- 
ians to convert the percentage 
ange into a constant figure, or ex- 
nent, for use in an equation. 

Little’s second important finding is 
it, again assuming that market con- 
ions remain constant, there is a prac- 
al limit to the sales rise a given type 
promotion can generate for a prod- 
t. Little calls this limit the Sales 
turation Level. 

Determining this Sales Saturation 
vel for a product can be invaluable 
determining whether you’re wasting 
ur ad dollars by running an unnec- 
ily long intensive promotion. For 
ample, Little studied a product that 
S promoted continuously with once- 
veek newspaper ads for 13 months. 
amination of sales figures showed 
it after six months, sales had risen to 
evel 30% higher than the sales rate 
svious to the start of the campaign. 
rther examination revealed that the 
es rate then leveled off, although 
> ad campaign ran for another seven 
mths. Consequently, the last seven 
mths of such intensive advertising 
iy not have been necessary. 

Little determines the Sales Saturation 
vel for a given product by running 
t ad campaigns for the product in 
ren markets. By keeping tabs on the 
es rate in the selected markets, Little 
a determine when the Sales Satura- 
n Level is achieved. Little, of course, 
es to test as many types of media and 
mbinations of media as possible to 
» which is the most effective in reach- 
y the Sales Saturation Level at the 
vest cost. 


Keeping these two concepts in mind 
he Sales Decay Rate and the Sales 
turation Level—Little’s third impor- 
it component is how many additional 
es you can generate for each ad 
lar you spend. Little calls this the 
lvertising Response. 
At first glance, Little’s third major 
ding appears to be obvious. The Ad- 
rtising Response does simply mean 
> number of sales dollars you gen- 
ute for each dollar of advertising you 
end, but the second dollar you spend 
advertising does not generate as 
iny sales as the first ad dollar. The 
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dt ally, ended its eon tech- 
to business’ operations: problems— 


dee is Armour r, Bohiayes: 


WI Be ahcutcat eee le Frank: 
hi ee ehial: Mellon Institute (Pittsburgh), 


Little oe founded by Adhor Osher Little he died 
935 currently boasts over 900 employes, most of 
om are physicists, chemists, mathematicians, me- 


a designers, patent lawyers and economists. President 
arl P. Stevenson. : 


ch, in product development and improvement, food 
flavor research, mechanical engineering problems 
such as design, production and installation of new ma- 
chines, metallurgy, technical economies such as inventory 
control, plant location, area development. 
its Operations Research group which now num- 
bers 40 analyzes first how management uses its men, 
_ machines and money. The group then attempts to deter- 
mine mathematically how each contributes to what the 
- management hopes to accomplish. The accompanying 
article explains one method Little’s group has worked 
out to measure the effectiveness of advertising. The 
- mathematical calculation that results is one example of 
Little’s work in the marketing field. Another calculation, 
_ for instance, is being applied to pricing (e.g., pages of 
_ differential calculus produced what a certain hotel’s rate 
structure should be). 


* 


anical and chemical engineers. lt also employs indus- 


Little has long speared bende | in ees re- 


- Goodrich, page & 


ae 
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the WOMAN’S YIEWPOINT 


By Dorothy Diamond ® 


Xmas post-mortem 


Noteworthy this past Christmas was 
was the heavy emphasis on holiday 
decorations in the home. Largely 
responsible for this were our service 
and shelter magazines, which have 
established another standard for 
the modern woman. Not only is 
she expected to shop for a slew of 
presents and do fancy 
holiday baking, but now 
she is expected to trans- 
form her house both in- 
side and out. To her 
talents as wife and 
mother, she should be 
able to add those of 
stage-designer and 
short-order interior dec- 
orator. 

Evidence of our pros- 
perity, the trend toward 
elaborate decorations 
was most noticeable (and at times 
rather overpowering) in suburban 
developments. For a_ranch-style 
home, it was par for the course to 
have a tree inside, an illuminated 
tree outside and a mammoth dis- 
play piece on a tiny lawn. The 
picture window has finally come 
into its own as a showcase for or- 
naments, greens and artificial show. 

In line with this decorative orgy, 
a big success were the window 
stencils offered as an adjunct to 
Glass Wax. In my town they were 
a sell-out. The metamorphosis of 
Glass Wax from a utilitarian to a 
holiday item (it was used to garnish 
panes rather than clean them) was 
smart strategy. It’s an idea that 
others svho are stuck with a non- 
festive product might want to 
adapt for next Christmas. 


Sincerest form 
of flattery 


“The precious fur for the precious 
few.” So Empress Chinchilla de- 
scribes its fabulously priced fur ac- 
cessories which start at a rock- 
bottom $3,500 and go way on up. 

“So precious there are precious 
few.” Thus the Borg Fabric Di- 
vision of the George W. Borg Corp. 
promotes coats of its Borglura Fab- 
ric. Made not from the skins of 
temperamental animals but from 
a B.F. Goodrich synthetic fibre, a 
full-length gray Borglura coat is 
gently priced at $150. 

Is the copy imitative? Yes. Satir- 
ical? Perhaps. Whatever the emo- 
tions of the adman who wrote it, 
he succeeded in giving a luxury 
aura to a mass-produced product. 


TV’s child 


“Dash! Wheaties! Tootsie Rolls!” 
Brand names were being uttered in 
clarion tones in a voice that re- 
sounded through the entire super- 
market. When I tracked down the 
source, it turned out to be a chunky 
four-year-old who was being 
transported through the aisles in 
a shopping cart. He 
was the most extreme 
(and vocal) example 
I’ve come across of the 
advertising - directed 
child. 

Because of his rapa- 
cious desire for premi- 
ums and his susceptibil- 
ity to TV announcers, 
his mother understand- 
ably finds marketing a 
harrowing affair. To 
deal with a difficult 
case, she has developed a thought- 
provoking solution. When his de- 
sires and hers conflict too sharply, 
she heads for the check-out coun- 
ter as quickly as possible, abandon- 
ing some of her shopping list and 
spending less money. 


Name changes 


Here are two examples of how a 
change in name can produce a 
change for the better in sales. To 
the surprise of the restaurant con- 
sultant who planned Lord & Tay- 
lor’s Birdcage tearoom, a tuna fish 
sandwich was a_ disappointingly 
slow item on the menu. He quad- 
rupled sales, not by increasing the 
ratio of fish to mayonnaise, but 
merely by changing the name to 
“white meat of tuna.” A “beauty 
health sandwich” proved to be an- 
other laggard. Incongruous as it 
may seem in view of international 
events, the popularity of this 
jumped when it was rechristened 
“Russian health sandwich.” 


Run-proof nylons 


New guaranteed nylons — double- 
thread, more expensive, backed 
against runs for three months— 
sound like an excellent way of lur- 
ing women from bargain stockings. 
A friend, however, encountered 
this snag. Guaranteed hose and 
ordinary hose inevitably got mixed 
together in her bureau drawer. To 
her untutored eye, they all looked 
alike. As a result, she was unable 
to judge whether the supposedly 
better brand lasted any longer or 
to distinguish which pairs were 
eligible for a rebate. 


closer you approach the Sales Sat 
tion Level, the less effective your 
dollars become. 

Little determines this diminishing 
fectiveness in the same test it runs 
determine the Sales Saturation Le 
For example, Little may find 1 
$5,000 spent on advertising a prod 
for one month generates $25,000 
additional sales. If you spend $10,¢ 
you may get $44,000 in additional sa 
Thus, the second $5,000 you sp 
only generates $19,000 in additic 
sales compared with $25,000 for 
first $5,000. 

Or, put it another way. By spend 
$5,000, each ad dollar generates $5 
increased sales. By spending $10,0 
each ad dollar generates $4.40 in 
creased sales. And there is a limit 
the total extra sales able to be ger 
ated because of the Sales Saturat 
Level. 

Those three components—the S: 
Decay Rate, the Sales Saturation Le 
and the Advertising Response—form 
heart of Little’s equation. While Li 
translates the Sales Decay Rate o1 
semi-logarithmic chart to put it i 
an equation, the other two compone 
can be put directly into the sa 


- equation. 


> This equation, shown on page 
expresses the concept that the incre 
in the rate of sales you will accompl 
in a given period of time (dS/dt) 
proportional to: 


the Advertising Response (r) 
times 


the intensity of the advertising eff 
(A) 


times 


possible potential sales (from the $ 
uration Level which is 1, you subtr 
the sales you ‘already have, S, th 
divide the result by the Saturati 
Level—all of which gives you the fr 
tion of potential sales it’s possible : 
you to get) 


minus 


: 
the result of multiplying the Sales I 
cay Rate (c) by current sales (S). 
Little cautions that “our experier 
is limited to a few industries and ° 
have not tested all the advertisi 
media. It is our hope that as th 
studies progress and the volume 
experimental data grows, it will be ; 
sible to refine the technique and— 
crease its usefulness.” 
At any rate, the scientists are 
ling one of advertising’s toughest p 
lems—doubtlessly for the better. 
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If you are typical of today’s advertising 
executives, you classify yourself as a social 
drinker. Most of the time you drink scotch, with 
bourbon as your second choice, and more ‘often 
than not you specify what brand of whisky you 
want in your mixed drinks. And although you 
probably think you drink more than you should, 
your drinking habits haven’t changed in the 
past year. 


This thumbnail portrait of the imbibing 
-adman comes from a survey of the Tide Leader- 
‘ship Panel. Of the 1,100 advertisers, agencymen 
and public relations executives on the Panel, 
‘almost 96% admit that they drink alcoholic 
beverages in one form or another. 


Tide asked the Panel how they would 
classify themselves as drinkers, and the answers 
are quite revealing: 


© The majority of Panelists, 60%, 
themselves social drinkers. 


consider 


e The next biggest group, 32%, call themselves 
“occasional drinkers.” 


e A surprising 4% of the Panel claim they are 
teetotalers. 


ie Only 3% admit that they consider themselves 


heavy drinkers. 


The remaining 1% of Panelists are split 
exactly in half: 


e 0.5% say they are “holiday-only drinkers,” 
while the other 0.5% admit to being alcoholics. 


Scotch is listed as the liquor they drink most 
often by 31% of the Panel, followed by bourbon 
(25%), beer or ale (11%), gin (11%), rye (6%), 
wine (6%), vodka (5%) and other (5%). Their 
favorite brands are as follows: 


e Scotch drinkers on the Panel prefer Dewar’s, 
Ballantine’s, Black & White, and Chivas Regal 
in that order. 
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A A FEW SIGNIFICANT 


- FACTS ‘ABOUT DRINKING | 
HABITS: OF ADVERTISING 
[> ECUTIVES 


e Rye drinkers prefer Canadian Club. 


e Bourbon drinkers like Old Forrester best of 
all, followed by Jack Daniel’s and Old Grandad. 


e Among vodka drinkers, Smirnoff is the 


favorite. 


e The gin drinkers like Gordon’s best, followed 
by Gilbey’s, Beefeater and Fleischman’s. 


e Panelists who prefer beer list Miller High 
Life as their number one choice, with Schlitz 
and Ballantine next in order. 


e Among cordial drinkers, Drambuie is first, 
Cherry Heering second. 


Despite the fact that they do their best to 
build up brand-name consciousness among con- 
sumers, a surprising 46% of Panel executives 
rarely specify brand names of liquor when they 
order cocktails or highballs. The 54% who do 
name their brands, however, represent almost a 
10% increase over the past three years; when 
the Panel was surveyed on this same subject in 
1954, only 45% claimed they ordered mixed 
drinks by brand name. 


The overwhelming majority of Panelists — a 
whopping 68%—insist that their drinking habits 
haven't changed a whit in the past year. 
Significantly, the second biggest group, 16%, 
admit that they cut down somewhat in the 
amount of their drinking, followed by 9% who 
say theyre drinking more. Only 1% claim 
proudly that they stopped drinking altogether. 


The remaining 6% whose drinking habits 
changed in the past 12 months say that they 
switched their choice of liquor. Most of these 
represented changed from bourbon to scotch or 
from gin to vodka. One Panelist, however, ad- 
mits that his drinking habits have changed sub- 
stantially; “I quit drinking in the afternoon,” he 
says proudly. “Now I do most of my drinking 
in the morning.” 
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Going 
national 
market by 


market 


The Nestle Co. introduced its decaffeinated coffee, Decaf, 


three years ago, now has full distribution east of the Mis- 


sissippi. Its successful invasion of Sanka’s market is the 


result of a calculated distribution plan, involving a different 


advertising approach and unique coupon promotion. 


PAE OuGH the nickel cup of cof- 
fee has all but faded from the U.S. 
scene, Americans are drinking more cof- 
fee than ever—an estimated 300 million 
cups a day. Of those cups consumed 
at home, more than a third are instant 
coffee. But only one out of every 10 
cups is decaffeinated. 

Getting people to drink caffein-free 
coffee has long been the exclusive 
property of General Foods’ Sanka. But 
three years ago, Nestle Co., Inc., en- 
tered the field with Decaf, introducing 
it in Florida, St. Louis and Pittsburgh. 
From there Decaf spread east and 
south, just three months ago entered 
metropolitan New York. 

Best example of Decaf’s success so 
far: within three weeks of its intro- 
duction it signed up all the major food 
chains and 60% of the independent 
groceries in traditionally tough New 
York City. 

Decaf’s increasing inroad into San- 
-ka’s once exclusive market is a story 
of a calculated market by market ad- 
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vance, sparked by a coupon promotion 
borrowed from the soap business and 
a new advertising approach. With 
these methods, Decaf hopes to capture 
a share of the rapidly growing $400 
million a year instant coffee market. 

One of the postwar eye-openers in 
the coffee field has been the rapid rise 
of the instants. At the end of World 
War II, they did only about $20,000,- 
000 in sales a year. Although they 
account for slightly more than a third 
of the market now, coffee industry 
leaders say that at their present rate of 
expansion (37% each year between 
1951 and 1955) they probably will ac- 
count for upwards of 60% to 70% of 
the market within the next decade. 
And industry officials add that to be 
in a good position then, “no maker can 
afford to lose out now.” 

The Nestle Co., with its Nescafe, In- 
stant Nestle and Decaf brands, is 
second among the national-brand instant 
producers. General Foods, with instant 
Maxwell House and Sanka, still com- 


mands the lead, while Borden 
Standard Brands (Chase & Sank 
rank third and fourth. Sametime, 1 
are nearly 200 regional brands 
private labels also trying hard f 
share of the market. 


>With this rash of instant labels, N 
Co. decided one way to expand 
market and yet not compete dir 
with its own brands would be to in 
the decaffeinated coffee field. Says 
caf product manager Edward A. Ta 
“Nestle’s had thought for a long 
that a good ripe market lay in the 
fein-free field, but the problem w 
get exactly the right flavor cc 
Flavor has always been the big | 
boo in a caffein-free, and we we 
to be sure our flavor was just 1 
We experimented a long time origi 
to produce Nescafe, the first in 
coffee, back in 1939.” 

Experiment Nestle’s did for a fu 
years, finally came up with a § 
process, that is applied to coffee | 
before roasting, rather than after, v 
the company says more fully as 
aroma and taste. With the flavor ] 
lem satisfied, the next problem w 
market it. 

Taylor says that production sche 
at first allowed only for limited c 
bution. The company decided to la 
it market by market, let each area . 
as a test for the next. The first — 
selected were Florida, St. Louis 
Pitttsburgh. “Florida was selec 
Taylor says, “because it has a 
component of elderly people, mai 
whom are caffein-free coffee drit 
Further, it’s filled with a lot of 
sients during the winter and we fig 
they would provide good wo 
mouth advertising when they got 
home. St. Louis was chosen becau: 
highly cosmopolitan, Pittsburgh be 
it has one of the highest per c 
coffee consumption rates in the U.S 

Taylor says the next move can 
the early part of 1954 into Chi 
plus Cleveland and some other 
areas. From there, distribution 5 
north, south and east until by Jat 
of last year the whole southeast 
New England were covered. Tha 
only the metropolitan New York 
ket, which got Decaf three m 
ago. 


>By then, Decaf’s marketing str 
was pretty well tested. “Decaf’s - 
ductory retail price deal was unig 
the coffee field,” says Taylor. — 
Nestle did was borrow the coupt 
the-package idea from the soap 
ness. Nestle not only offers an 
ductory price deal of 20 cents off 
4-oz. jar (10 cents off on the 2-o0z 
In addition, it includes in each 
coupon worth the same amount c 
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next purchase. These deals last 
six weeks to two months in each 
market. “We've found,” says Tay- 
that it takes only two to three jars 
nch a customer, and we've found 
once weve gotten them theyre 
y loyal.” 
so well tested by the time it hit 
York City was Decaf’s advertising 
nach. Because of the difficulty in 
ning a decaffeinated coffee with 
r (a problem Nestle thinks it’s 
J). Nestle and its agency, Dancer- 
erald-Sample, decided that “flavor 
id be the key to the advertising.” 
le abandoned the “let’s you sleep” 
decided to play up the advantages 
ffein-free coffee with the broader 
er gets on your nerves” theme. In 
, says Taylor, “we keyed our 


e long-range advertising plan to 


duct manager Edward A. Taylor 
the next move: Western U.S. 


dea of a real flavorful cup of coffee 
never gets on your nerves. Fur- 
it was decided the best way to 
over that idea was in heavy head- 
, so we concentrated on newspa- 
| generally with three-quarter page 
full-page introductory announce- 
s. During 1955, Decaf spent 
5,000 in newspapers. 
ow that Decaf is in complete dis- 
ution in the east, the media strat- 
is changing. Part of it results from 
anging pattern in Nestle’s adver- 
i of all products. 


January 1, Nestle advertising vice- 
dent Don Cady announced that 
year the company will co-sponsor 
etwork television shows on more 
300 CBS and NBC outlets. He 
it’s a “diversification technique on 
ale never before undertaken by a 
manufacturer. The plan was de- 
bed by Dancer-Fitzgerald and 
le’s other agencies, Bryan Houston 
McCann-Erickson, working as a 
h, and it clearly shows the advan- 
s and effectiveness of the multi- 
ey setup.” The key: co-sponsorship 
ieveral shows rather than sole spon- 
fhip of fewer. 
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Decaf’s part includes a new special 
spot package deal with Music Corp. 
of America. MCA approaches TV sta- 
tions, gets certain prime time in ex- 
change for guaranteeing sponsorship for 
its half-hour. Decaf will be one sponsor 
in a deal like that. The advantage to 
Decaf: MCA guarantees prime time on 
a certain number of stations for pro- 
grams of a proven rating, some of 
which include former top tenners in 
network TV ratings being released for 
market by market runs. 

Decaf’s spot package TV deal is 
baldly a counter to Sanka’s heavy use 
of network TV (via Young & Rubicam). 
Instant Sanka participates (along with 
other General Foods products) on TV’s 
top-rated show, I Love Lucy, and on 
one much farther down the ladder, The 
Adventures of Hiram Holliday. In 
1955, nearly half of its estimated 
$2,000,000 budget went for network 
TV, but product manager S$. A. Witham 
says “now nearly all of the budget is 
going into it.” (Losing out: radio, news- 
papers, spot TV and Sunday supple- 
ments, “which haven’t carried a Sanka 
ad in 10 months”). 


Sanka likes and concentrates on TV 
because of “the highly visual, off beat 
ads.” Instant Sanka ads feature only 
pairs of hands, no people, no cartoon 
characters. While a voice drums in the 
background, the hands act out “a two- 
fisted cup of coffee” (two clenched 
fists) or “Sanka keeps you steady as 
a rock” (a rock falling into a palm). 
Witham says the ads also play up “the 
delicious coffee that won’t get on your 
nerves—and the one that let’s you 
sleep.” While Sanka ads have always 
touted the “let’s you sleep” theme, the 
new emphasis on “delicious coffee” and 
flavor evidently indicates Decaf’s in- 
roads. 


A trend Decaf advertising may take 
in the future is indicated by Taylor’s 
appraisal that “it isn’t merely the al- 
lergic or caffein-sensitive people who 
should be drinking Decaf. We want 
Decaf to fit in with the trend toward 
‘the better life-—simple rather than rich 
foods, cooking outdoors, filter cigarets, 
eating to stay thin. In other words, we 
also want to put Decaf in the homes 
of those smart people who watch their 
health, who want to feel better and 
really enjoy life.” 

Now that Decaf is “firmly estab- 
lished” in the east (Taylor says rapid 
coupon redemptions indicate a high 
rate of repeat purchases by new users 
of Decaf) Taylor must set his sights 
west. He flatly refuses to pinpoint De- 
caf’s next marketing move, outside of 
“national distribution is in the offing,” 
but some spokemen in the coffee in- 
dustry except Decaf will be “over the 
Rocky Mountains” by fall. | 


Great News for everyone who loves = 
good coffee-but shouldn't drink = 
foo much ofit! 
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GRAND UNION 


evaluates manufacturer aids 


Grand Union, the tenth largest food chain, uses only about one-quarter of the point-of-sa 


material manufacturers send it. Yet it is modernizing stores and has room to use mus 


more than it does. Here’s what material it likes, dislikes, wants but isn’t getting. 


Lasr month, Tide began a series 
of articles aimed at gauging the effec- 
tiveness of promotional material which 
retailers receive from manufacturers 
and media. So far, the series have 
surveyed a department store (Quacken- 
bush’s in Paterson, N.J.) and a discount 
house (Masters, New York City). This 
time, Tide visited a supermarket. Suc- 
ceeding articles will explore what a 
drugstore and an appliance center like, 
dislike, want but aren’t getting of the 
estimated $900 million worth of dis- 
plays, cut-outs, banners, mobiles, etc., 
distributed by manufacturers each 
year. 

The supermarket is Grand Union’s 
flagship store in the Elmwood section 
of East Paterson (N.J.). Opened last 
October, it replaces one which burned 
completely only 90 days before that. 

While Grand Union ranks only tenth 
in food chain size (353 stores), it has 


Grand Union often uses cartons to display the products that come in them 


pioneered retail innovations in recent 
years, including outdoor vending ma- 
chines for round - the - clock customer 
service, a customer lounge for relaxa- 
tion, a florist & garden shop within a 
supermarket, a live lobster tank, a 
hostess in the meat department. 

The Elmwood store, for instance, 
contains a 112-foot Food-O-Mat, or 
gravity feed installation, which auto- 
matically refills the shelves after cus- 
tomers select an item. The 40 new 
stores which the chain will build in 
1957 will be similarly equipped. Grand 
Union sales for the 43-week period 
ended December 29, 1956 (its fiscal 
year ends Feb. 28) were $307,641,597, 
a huge 35.5% increase over the corres- 
ponding 1955 period. 

Says grocery merchandising man- 
ager H. A. Bogert: “We use point-of- 
sale material extensively in our chain. 
After of effort, we've 


many years 


Md 


now gotten many manufacturers to st 
ply kits from which we can select nu 
bered pieces of material we want. I 
at that, we use only about 25% of t 
material available through the k 
And we've given manufacturers mé 
ing stickers for each of our stores 
they don’t send material to our thi 
(soon four) warehouses where distril 
tion would be an insurmountable prc 
lem.” 

One aid Bogert definitely likes < 
cartons that can be used as their 04 
display (see below). Clerks merely 
the carton diagonally, pile them at 
each other and let them do their oj 
merchandising. Catsups are merché 
dised the same way. Bogert likes t 
Listerine carton “because you do 
need a diagram to put it togethe 
Says he: “More companies—finalh 
are making bin cartons simple: ji 
open them up, drop in a piece for t 
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| STAR-KIST. 


a 


| It calls the Chun King display “most original,” 


| 

om and theyv’e set to go. They'll 
id up longer now, too, since most 
hem are made of real heavy, extra- 
' cardboard.” 

jogert particularly likes what he 
| display “spectaculars” (e.g., the 
-Kist Tuna boat, Reynolds Wrap 
lic Center). He thinks these “are 
erful and dramatic, are _ traffic 
pers.” Sametime, promotions like 
picnic one allow display of allied 
ucts, become in themselves a sort 
one-stop” shopping area within a 
rmarket. (“The tie-in aspect al- 
even greater impulse buying than 
ormally associated with a super- 
ket.”) Another favorable factor: rep- 
tatives from the firms involved set 
e displays. 

ogert thinks that Grand Union 
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stores will use more & more spectacu- 
lars from now on. The Food-O-Mat 
saves about 30% space in stores, pro- 
viding room for greater use of spectacu- 
lars. Bogert has an inflexible rule that 
will enable all firms to display: “Life 
of any point-of-sale material we use 
is limited to one week.” 

What Bogert considers “one of the 
cleverest point-of-sale aids in a long 
time” is the Chun King Menu Magic 
Bazaar (see above). He thinks it’s 
highly original, ties in uniquely with 
the product, shows great imagination 
and is colorful (simulated bamboo, red 
sign, yellow Chinese lanterns). It 
also has high style and “would enhance 
any store.” 

While the Chun King ad hints of 
motion (the lanterns, usually swing), 


also likes the Florida Citrus Commission’s rotating display 


the display furnished by the Florida 
Citrus Commission (see above) rotates. 
—its self-contained power unit turns 
the umbrella-shaped top like a carrou- 
sel. Bogert believes large-scale displays 
like these are a coming trend and any 
firm which provides them will find 
them used. Use of one display by 
many stores would absorb added manu- 
facturing cost. 

One point-of-sale item not used are 
decals. Bogert says: “they tend to take 
away from the store’s personality and 
give the impression of permanent prod- 
uct promotion.” Metal baskets are wel- 
come because they can be re-used for 
other products. And he thinks tuck-in 
cards for baskets should be “at the 
maximum” 18 x 22 inches, preferably 
11 x 14, “but you’d be surprised at 
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NOW Wathy aAlr© just OU DIE WU De Usa 

Grand Union, which handles o1 
General Electric light bulbs, mal 
good use of a GE display case (see * 
left) because of its conformity: it’s n 
gondola height, sports a lighted s 
which fits in with the lighted a 
colored plastic signs over other depé 
ments (brushes, beer, snacks, cigar 
etc.). Movable, it can do duty ¢ 
place in the store. And, of course. 
holds all kinds of bulbs. 

For the same reason, Bogert li 
the Whitman’s candy display case ( 
right) although this one was purcha: 
and not supplied. Bogert says W! 
man’s is just now stocking superm 
kets, after years of more or less 
clusive distribution in drugstores, : 
does not yet furnish aids. But Bogs 
thought it was cheaper to buy than 
build. Sametime, “by-itself displ 
always helps introduction of a bra 
new product. 

Grand Union makes little use 
shelf signs, because “shelf cards 
not too effective. Most of them ar 
prominent enough to catch the « 
sumer’s attention.” Signs he does | 
though, are the small, arrow-sha 


Traditional displays like Grand Union willingly bought this Qosds sent out by Swift (eft 
General Electric’s are effective candy rack from Whitman 


aid consumers by pin-pointing the m 
product in the case. Further, the ar 
cards are gummed and can be attac 
easily. Bogert would like to see n 
of them, not only in meats, but 
frozen foods. 

Some things Bogert would like 
isn’t getting: 


e More double -faced, over - the - \ 
signs. He says that now a good £ 
are single-faced and the store manz 
must tape them together to hang tl 
over wires strung across the store. O 
the-wire displays are not used in 
Elmwood outlet, but are used in 
other stores. 


e Manufacturers should leave room 
all point-of-sale material for men 
of some of the store’s own produ 
“When firms plan a series of displ 
say a dozen, we would prefer t 
print five or so of the 10 promo 
their product and then leave the otl 
blank for us so we can tie-in. Or 
send us completely blank pieces 
our own use. One firm which « 
sistently does this is Best Foods, 
we find this is one of the reasons 
stocking its products.” 


e “More firms should pay for impi 
ing, and obtain copy from us in 

vance and print it at the time t 
print their own message. This we 
save the chain the inconvenience 

expense of having its message pril 
after receiving the material. Anc 
certainly would enhance the che 
It says Swift's shelf pointers help customers find products for use.” 
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‘WET 


“The ball’s in your court, boys.’ 


“Just gonna relax . . 
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How to feel rich—at the low Ford price! 


‘The new kind of Ford is strawberries and cream; it's having 

a butler and a maid; the smell of coffee on a fresh morning. 

It’s also an automobile—the most for your money. The new 

hind of Ford has wonderful figures and facts. For example, you 

can have the Silver Anniversary V-8 with up to 245 horsepower 

each a Thunderbird horse, its brute power controlled down to 

‘8 whisper. Or, for super economy, try Ford’s Mileage Maker Six. 

Every nut and bolt is new in the new kind of Ford. Each inch 

is new engineering; ench pound has been freshly designed to get 
more weight lower to the road, on a new deep-cradle frame. 


It’s the elegant quality in places you'll never sce that makes 
the “Inner Ford” so very important to you. For example, bodies 
are heavily insulated to keep out cold and noise. Doors have a 
built-in “helping hand” to hold them open, or to close almost by 
themselves with the smooth precision of a bank vault. 

Remember—even though millionaires buy three or four new Fords 
ata clip, they can only ride in one Ford at a time. No one can have 
any more fun in a Ford than you can, 


Theres a new kind of fun in the new hind of Ford for 57 


Studebaker's new Supercharged Golden Hawk. Room for 5! 


an Mpmiath's fons yrrat naw TH i fe Talend" and The Kay Anthony Sh 


“TM NO MILLIONAIRE BUT IT’S MINE!” 


Plymouth they brought “floats” you over the rvad. There's more power under the hood than 
Til ever want to call on, wales 
ing horses! And it handles like a sports car—no sway or roll on turns. 


Tinay never be w mittiona 
out this vear [figure I ean drive like une! 

They call this cur"1960-new,” and Lace what they means Hooke 
“om all over before traded, and [ dida't see any other car at any: price The price? Well, | got u good deal—but on top of that, this car 
that eure within three years of having what this car hus, iy still right down there in the low-price field! 


Took at that long, low styling—three years ahead of the field! You tell me—what more could I ask? What more could a 


And that new Torsion-Aire ride is everything they claim for it—just aire get? Yow can bet it's true what they're all saving. « 


when you drive a PLYMOUTH suddenly it’s 1960 


AND FOR I957 THE FORWARD LOOK ALSO BRINGS YOU 


THE YEARS OUTSTANDING 
ENGINEERING ADVANCE! 


NEW TORSION “AIRE 


Supercharged Power, exclusive with Studebaker, is extra power when 
you need it. But when you don’t need it, you don’t pay for it in gasoline or 
extra weight, Like Luxury-Level Ride and Twin-Traction Control, it’s typical 


of the Craftsmanship that makes the big difference in °57. 


Studebaker-Packard 


CORPORATION 


Where pride yf Weakeranshep come forse! 


R | DE ... it Carpets the road! 


Only once or twice ina decale is there a major 
engineering “break-through” like thist 

Glimaxing five years of research and testing, 
Chrysler Corporation's engineers have perfected a 
completely new suspension system, a new kind of 
Fide —TORSION-ATRE! Here's what it docs for you: 
Your 1957 Chrysler Corporation car will have 
Breater stability, greater smouthness an any road 
surface than any car you ever owned. You will turn 
corners with virtually no sway . . . you will stop 
without a jolting “front-end dive"... you will ride 
a on a carpet, softly, quietly, without roail shock! 
TORSION. AIRE was rave possible by an ingenious 
combination jon-bar springing. rubber cush- 


oning (so that no metal touches metal), ball joints 
new: smaller wheels with softer.ring tires «« «ja 
fact, an entirely new frontend "geometry." 


chrysler Corporation car you will alsa 
enjoy far safer Total-Contact Brakes... the swiftest, 
smoothest automatic drive. new Pushbutton 
Torquetlite = . new standards of performance .. « 
lity and openness . .. exclusive full-time 
+8 new singhounit heater and 

and more. much more! 


Before you buy any car, experience all this newness 
first hand. For such newness—so sound. so sure. 
—is what made of! See your dealer and 
drive THE NEW EST NEW CARS IN 20 YEARS! 


How Torsion-Alre helps you 


1, Saoths the reaghest Made 


2. Turns corners without “leaning 


eS: 


3. Steps nithont “dive? = 


CHRYSLER CORPORATION > THE FORWARD LOOK 


See she new Plymouth, Dodge, De Soto, 


Chrysler and Imperial now on display 


ymbol 
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Traditionally, the automobile has been the number one 


status symbol—but now it seems to be losing that role. And 


some auto ads are beginning to reflect the trend by stress- 


ing comfort, convenience and quality rather than prestige. 


ly MANY of today’s automobile ads, 
it’s sometimes difficult to determine 
whether the advertiser is selling dia- 
monds, mink coats or automobiles. The 
auto industry has long considered its 
product a status symbol; as one execu- 
tive puts it, “We're. not selling trans- 
portation; we're selling prestige on 
wheels.” 


While this has been true for many 
years, many psychologists and_ social 
scientists now believe that the auto- 
mobile is gradually losing its role as 
a status symbol. A-car is not the pres- 
tige item it was, they insist, because 
people today have more money to 
spend. Consumers today know that own- 
ing a smart-looking, late-model car is 
the rule rather than the exception, and 
they are turning to other products or 
services—like homes, boats, hi-fi sets or 
travel—for their status symbols. 


Tide put this question to the 1,100 
advertising executives on its Leadership 
Panel: is the automobile losing its role 
as a status symbol? Slightly more than 
half of the Panelists (51%) said yes, 
that owning a new car doesn’t have the 
prestige value it once did. Exactly 
40% insist that a car is still number 
one among status symbols, and the 
remaining 9% take another tack: the 
automobile, this small group believes, 
is still a status symbol but in another 
form—the prestige comes in owning a 
sports car, a foreign car or in being a 
two-car family. 


The reason why the automobile is 
becoming less of a status symbol, say 
Panelists, are many. Increased purchas- 
ing power and availability of credit 
means that almost anyone can own 
medium and higher priced cars. With 
the growth of the suburbs, owning a 
car is a necessity rather than a luxury. 
And lower priced cars look so big and 
expensive today that owning a higher 
priced car doesn’t mean what it once 
did. 

Much of the prestige once attached 
to owning a handsome automobile is— 
and will continue—being transferred to 
other products. Panelists look for color 
TV sets, bigger homes, swimming 
pools, boats and airplanes to become 
greater status symbols. Panelists add 
that education, travel, books and music 


will also become more important as 
status symbols. 

As other products and services be- 
come status symbols, and as the auto- 
mobile loses its prestige value, say 
Panelists, it could have a decided effect 
on the automobile industry. If a car is 
bought more for utility than prestige, 
say Panel executives, there will prob- 
ably be fewer trade-ins. This in turn 
will force manufacturers to make more 
radical engineering and design changes, 
to force obsolescence. One Panelist be- 
lieves the industry will have to devote 
more energy to “improving automotive 
efficiency and safety, rather than to 
decorative and plush designs.” Other 
Panelists expect to see auto makers con- 
centrate on fewer price lines—either by 
eliminating the middle-price range and 
producing only class-market and mass- 
market cars, or by concentrating all 
production on the middle-price line. 

Many Panelists agree that the trend 
over the past decade toward heavily 
chromed, two-tone cars, longer and 
higher powered, will change. The big 
factor, they say, will be cultivation for 
the second-car market. The industry 
will strive for comfortable, convenient, 
economical cars. 

As a natural by-product of these 
changes, says the Panel, automobile 
advertising will also change. Exactly 
70% of the executives on the Panel 
believes that as the automobile be- 
comes less of a status symbol, automo- 
bile advertising will stress the practical 
features of automobile transportation 
more strongly. As one prominent ad 
manager on the Panel puts it, “Auto 
advertising will have to appeal to an 
individual’s practical sense. Let’s face 
it, a car is nothing more than necessary 
transportation. Why idolize it? It takes 
too large a share of average income to 
buy a car every year merely for per- 
sonal glory.” 

What will happen to auto sales as 
the automobile loses more of its role 
as status symbol? Most Panelists think 
sales will drop slightly, unless the in- 
dustry is able to promote the idea of 
the two-car family much better than 
it has so far—or unless the industry 
comes up with such radical changes in 
design and engineering that consumers 
simpy can’t resist buying. | 
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Dealers on 
decanter sales 


This year some 60 liquor brands came in decanters 
compared with 20 last year. The decanter deluge wasn't 
exactly a washout, but dealers didn’t find them worth 


the effort and expense either. Here’s. a cross-country 


report on what happened to this year’s decanter deluge. 


Do DECANTERS help liquor s 
or would liquor sell just as well i 
regular bottle, possibly Christ 
wrapped? To find out, Tide que 
liquor dealers in the major cities, foi 
opinions which ranged from “dec 
ters don’t effect sales much” to “E 
of our Christmas business is done 
decanters.” Between the two extre 
were a wide range of opinions, 

some observations are general: 


e Liquors in decanters increased f 
about 20 last year to upwards of 
this year, but the best selling de 
ters seemed to contain the best sel 
year-around whiskeys. 


e Christmas wrapping, which di 
put much oomph in sales a year | 
did this year. Canadian Club, Ch 
mas wrapped, apparently was the 
standing example of this with s 
way up. 


e Both dealers and customers s| 
away from the more bizarre decani 


Dealers say these big brands would sell well with or without decanters. 
They would prefer, as a result, not getting them each Christmas in decanters. 


Dealers, however, liked these: Harper's “cocktail shaker”. decanter, Hiram 
Walker's pre-wrapping, Bellow’s “pitcher” which apparently pleased women. 


84 
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‘odka (Smirnoff’s, Cavalier) and gin 
die Belle) were in decanters for the 
‘time, but most dealers thought 
; didn’t aid sales much. 
[ere’s a city by city report: 
oston: Said Robert Smith, manager 
Edward Sliney & Co.: “Decanters 
”’t seem to do as well as last year 
people just didn’t seem interested. 
gram’s Seven Crown sold best but 
e could be attributed to the decan- 
itself, and Hiram Walker’s Christ- 
-wrapped line came next. But one 
ig surprised us: wine sales in- 
ised, with women the heavy buyers. 
nk Igo, operator of the Avenue 
uor Mart, reported: “Decanters are 
elp, but too many are being pushed. 
decanter seemed particularly popu- 
in contrast to 1955 when Old Fitz- 
ald sold best and 1954 when Old 
ester was popular. This year people 
med to want scotch, bourbon and 
ecially Canadian (Canadian Club 
Seagram’s VO).” 
hiladelphia: Here, where state stores 
swap back and forth, one manager 
1 that without the decanters, “liquor 
es might lose a small fraction of 
ir total sales; no more.” Another 
orted that no sales would be lost by 
ng away with decanters—“people 
at what is in the bottle. If it’s good 
y ll buy it, and if it isn’t they won’t.” 
»ther manager reported Bellow’s 
*her decanter popular because “the 
ies liked it and bought it. But if 
lows does the same thing next year, 
novelty will be off.” 
Jleveland: Said W. P. Harris, direc- 
of the Cleveland district office of 
Ohio Dept. of Liquor Control: 
isiness was up about 10% over last 
r. Seagram’s Seven Crown went 
t big in 1956 followed closely by 
10 Springs. We expect them to re- 
in the big two in 1957.” Reported 
nes Votava of the Forest City Pub- 
ing Co., which computes sales data: 
yout the only unusual feature of 
iday liquor sales was the upward 
ad of vodka.” 
hicago: Stated Sam Manpearl, 
ager of Stop & Shop’s liquor de- 
ent: “I’m sure the trend will be 
ard the gift-wrapped package, and 
y from decanters. Pre-wraps were 
this year and certainly will go bet- 
next. Hiram Walker did a terrific 
‘s job because of pre-packaging. I 
k decanters are on the way out 
use they are supplanting merchan- 
g of the actual product. The multi- 
d and designed decanters confuse 
pers who forget quality values.” 
ed James Ptack of Hillman’s Inc., 
or dept.: “The ribbon-wrapped car- 
: went well and so did the regular 
Je in special holiday carton. I 
next Christmas you'll see more 
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regular bottles in fancy boxes.” Ac- 
cording to Harry Berger, assistant man- 
ager of Marco’s: “Decanters have been 
overdone. Too big and too bulky and 
too ugly, and there are too many of 
them. The trend, if decanters persist, 
probably will be toward more compact 
ones like the cocktail shaker type.” 

Detroit: Arthur Schurgin, manager 
of The Wine Shops, said: “The novelty 
has worn off decanters. They were not 
the sales force as in previous years, 
and especially in industrial gift orders. 
There also seems to be a_ tendency 
away from liquor gifts by companies, 
anyway. Old Granddad continued to 
be a good bourbon seller although the 
decanter didn’t change much and 
Seagram’s Seven Crown did well in 
the decanter, although I don’t think 
the decanter cost was justified.” 

Minneapolis: Abe Brownstein, man- 
ager of Loring Liquors, which adver- 
tises itself as “one of the world’s larg- 
est liquor drive-in stores,” said: “In 
the medium-priced brands, Seagram’s 
decanter sold well and people also 
liked the Jim Beam coffee decanter. 
The least popular were Old Forester 
and Kentucky Tavern, but you'll have 
to ask the customers why.” Added 
Charles Green, manager of the Golden 
Hills liquor store, located in the fast- 
growing suburb of Golden Valley: “De- 
canters attract people who don’t buy 
liquor at other times. Seagram’s was 
the best decanter seller while Old 
Fitzgerald, which sold well a year ago, 
was the least popular.” 

San Antonio: Says Don Nurdick, 
partner in Don & Ben’s package store: 
“Decanter sales this Christmas were 
considerably above those in 1954 but 
ran about the same as those in 1955. 
The controlling factor though was 
price rather than the particular design 
of the bottle.” 

Miami: Said M. Wolfe, of the Ba- 
hama Liquor Store: “Decanters did not 
sell well. Seagram’s Seven Crown was 
the most popular of them that did.” 
But out on Biscayne Boulevard, Wein- 
kle’s reported that “decanters sold very 
well and accounted for about 20% of 
the year’s business.” Seven Crown sold 
best there, too. 

New York City: Macy’s reported that 
decanters boosted liquor sales by about 
20%. Best selling decanter was Seven 
Crown, but buyer M. Goldberg thinks 
the trend is to pre-wraps: “They will 
come into their full glory next year.” 
Gimbels reported good sales for Ca- 
nadian Club, Four Roses, Seagrams 
and Harper’s. Ryan’s Liquor Shop 
thought sales would have been as good 
if all liquors had been in pre-wraps, 
and Ambassador Liquors reported “de- 
canters did move somewhat, but pre- 
wraps far outsold them.” | 


Fancy cartons didn’t spur case sales 


Dealers claimed this didn’t sell 


Once upon a time, there was a 
man who bought a great, big 
dinosaur. That's what he called 

it. Actually, it was a great, big... 


automobile. It was so big it 
wouldn't fit into his garage. 

So he had to rebuild the garage 
so the car would fit. 


American Motors’ 
new ad strategy 


American Motors has finally found an ideal advertis- 


ing theme to dramatize the advantages of its Rambler. 


Because of it, AMC is revising its whole ad strategy. 


When they loaded up the family, 
there was room for five kids and 
three dogs, and them, too. And 
they had more fun on trips, with 
beds to nap the kids. 
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And when they drove up to the gas 
station, their old friend the manager 
gave them sour looks. “You're 
only usin’ half as much gas,” he 
groused. ‘‘What are you gettin’, 

30 miles to the gallon?” 


When the man drove the car on 
the road, it guzzled gas like an 
intercontinental bomber. He 
was known as the gas station’s 
best friend. 


N OVEMBER 12 was a turning pe 
in the advertising strategy of Americ 
Motors Corp. On that date, the ai 
maker ran a newspaper ad in 31 citi 
an ad composed mainly of the 12 ¢ 
toons on these pages. Public respoi 
to the “dinosaur” theme was so greé 
some 5,000 people returned a cour 
included in the ad — that Americ 
Motors has revised its entire advertis: 
campaign as a result. | 

American Motors has long preack 
that what this country needs is a go 
“compact” automobile, in contrast 
the “big, fat cars” which competit 
manufacture. But until it hit upon t 
dinosaur theme, American Mot 
hadn’t succeeded in getting its po 


We Pay é 
Highest Prices|| 
for RAMBLER 


Recently, the man and his wife 
decided to trade their 56 Rambler 
in on the new 1957 Economy 6 
model. They found that Rambler 
has the highest trade-in value of 
all low-priced cars. So they 
started figuring... 
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And when his wife went to the 
grocery store, or the drug store, 
or the beauty parlor, she spent 
half her time trying to park that 
big, long juggernaut of a car. 


oss to the public very effectively. 

Yf the estimated $10,000,000 which 
erican Motors spends in measured 
dia, about 75% of it goes to adver- 
the “compact” Rambler, the rest to 
ertise the Nash and Hudson—the 
x, fat cars’ which American Motors 
» makes as a concession to those 
sumers who insist on that type of 


Now almost all of American Motors’ 
ertising—in newspapers, magazines, 
io, television, outdoor and Sunday 
plements—is being swung around to 

dinosaur theme. Newspaper ads 
sady carry the new theme, and up- 
ning ads in Life and Satevepost will 
» play it up; starting February 1, 


ee 


They found their Rambler had cost 
less than half as much to own as 
their old ‘dinosaur’. Now they 
could afford to own two Ramblers. 
Were they happy! So they bought 
a new 1957 Rambler 6 and a new 
Rambler V-8, too. 
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Finally, the man and his wife flipped 
their lids. “‘We’ve had enough of 
this nonsense,” they said. “‘Let’s 
get an economical European car.” 
So they looked at one—but it 
wouldn’t hold all their family. 


TV commercials on Disneyland (ABC- 
TV) will adopt it, featuring a “road 
hog” instead of a dinosaur. Radio com- 
mercials will also start in February, 


running for 13 weeks, on Monitor 
(NBC); and some 141,000 direct mail 
pieces have been prepared with these 
same cartoons. Business paper ads 
plug the dinosaur theme in smaller ads, 
and by spring Sunday supplement 
black & white ads will also feature the 
“gas hog.” Even public relations is 
employing the dinosaur approach; edi- 
torials and news comments on today’s 
over-size cars are reprinted and sent to 
editors throughout the U.S. 
Interestingly, American Motors is the 
first auto maker in many years to even 


They got lowest-priced All-Season 
Air Conditioning that adds so much 
to resale value it may repay its 

full cost when you trade again. 
And they got Airliner Reclining 
Seats that make Twin Travel Beds. 


So then they looked at the only car 
that has big-car roominess and comfort, 
plus European-car maneuverability 
and economy. It was a Rambler. It 
was as pretty as a speckled pup. 

It fitted in their garage and left 
room for them to go in and out, too. 


hint that there might be something 
wrong with competitors’ cars. Says 
Fred W. Adams, advertising & mer- 
chandising director of AMC: “It is ag- 
gressive advertising, aimed directly at 
the competition. We are not directly 
jumping on the competition, or attack- 
ing their cars, but we raise the ques- 
tion of whether the big car is 
the only answer to today’s transporta- 
tion problems.” 

“We have to be different in our 
advertising,” Adams continues. “Be- 
cause of our budget limitations, we 
have to think up ideas like the dinosaur. 
We have hit upon a good idea in this 
theme, and we intend to stick with it 
through the 1957 model run at least.” 


If you’re tired of feeding a 
dinosaur, try Rambler. Prove to 
yourself you can own two smarter 
new Ramblers for the cost of one 
big gas-guzzler. And Rambler’s 
lots more fun to drive. 


ONE ADMAN’S OPINION 


Class vs. crass 


January's “Ad of the Month” 
(Tide—January 11) was Frigidaire’s 
announcement of The Sheer Look 
in kitchen appliances. Shortly after 
it appeared, General Electric an- 
nounced its competing Straight- 
Line Design (see cut). 

Frigidaire and GE have substan- 
tially the same story. But what a 
difference in the way they’ve told 
it! Not only is Frigidaire fastest, 
but it’s there with the mostest. 

One campaign has femininity 
and fashion, the other has a hard 
buckeye appearance. One is mod- 
ern, the other looks like a bygone 
era. One uses emotion, the other 
tries to pound the prospect into 
submission with a sledgehammer. 

[t’s a classic example of how the 
right product is only the start in to- 
day’s marketing melees. What hap- 
pens after the engineers have 
wrought their miracles makes the 
difference between leadership and 
bringing up the rear. 


Happy ending 


A confidential report prepared by 
a management consultant for a 


Now... from GENERAL ELECT 


> the YEARS-AHEAY NEW IDEAS th 
Sel the paltern lor TODAY'S ORB Am KITCHEN! 


Introducing ALL NEW 1957 : 


G-E'STRAIGHT-LINE’ DESIGN 


Touch-Action REFRIGERATOR-FREEZERS 


NEW NOEAS snd BIG CHANGES tw GE 
‘Touth Action Retrigoratar-Freseies! 


onset ead 


large company revealed that the 
latter’s relationships with its adver- 
tising agency had been gradually 
deteriorating. There was concern 
on both sides because the account 
has been with the agency many 
years. 


The consultant offered as a key 
reason the fact that all meetings 
were held in the client’s offices. He 
advised that at least every fourth 
meeting take place on the agency 
premises, and that as many of the 
advertiser's personnel get to know 
the agency staff as possible. 


The new system is working 
wonders. Everybody understands 
everybody else much better than 
they ever did before. Writers, art 
directors, media men, researchers 
and production men are calléd in 
as needed. The agency is contrib- 
uting sounder thinking and the 
client is happy again. 


A plea for decent 
treatment of salesmen 


Recently I spent an afternoon with 
a salesman to see at first hand what 
he’s up against. We had a 2 p.m. 
appointment with a buyer for one 
of America’s largest corporations 
(not a retailer), 

We were cordially received by a 
receptionist and then proceeded to 
cool our heels in the plush waiting 
room until 4:30 p.m. Then we 
obtained a half hour of the buyer’s 
time. 


The salesman took the treatment 
with more aplomb than I was able 
to muster. To me it was a criminal 
waste of time. To him it was a 
part of his job. He explained that 
the only way anybody gets to see 
the man we visited was to make an 
appointment for early in the morn- 
ing or afternoon and then wait two 
to three hours. 


This buyer is by no means a top 
executive. He probably earns about 
half as much as the salesman he 
kept waiting. He is not a mean 
person——just unthinking and _in- 
considerate. The fault lies with his 
superiors, who should be aware of 


By 
Lester 
Leber 


this situation. If they were, they 
would certainly take immediate 
steps to correct it. 


Symbols need simoleons 


Leo Burnett states that advertisers 
are failing to “burn” their brands 
into the public consciousness by 
neglecting visual symbols. Too 
true—but no matter how power- 
ful your device, you need money 
to “burn.” 


Somebody’s goofing 


Advertisers and agencies are sitting 
back while a precedent harmful to 
their interests may be in the mak- 
ing. A model is suing in New 
York Supreme Court because a 
company for whom she posed sold 
her picture to another advertiser. 

The case has been in court for 
over a year and at this writing has 
not been decided. But during a 
recent part of the proceedings two 
outside groups filed amicus curiae 
briefs in support of the model. 
One represented photographers 
and the other spoke for illustrators. 
They seek to establish their control 
of work done for advertisers. 

There are certainly two sides to 
this question. The people who 
initiate art and pay the bills belong 
to associations which should at 
least present their side in a case as 
important as this. 


Cobblers’ children 


The very same advertising agen- 
cies that have created America’s, 
most memorable slogans and sym- 
bols for their clients have done 
practically nothing along those 
lines for themselves. 

Leo Burnett leads the symbol 
field with its hand reaching for the 
stars. Among slogans, “The man 
from Cunningham & Walsh” and 
Charles W. Hoyt’s “Planned Adver- 
tising” stand out. 

Most of the other agencies don’t 
seem to have even tried. Or maybe 
they have and didn’t work as hard 
on their own behalf as they do for 
their accounts. 
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yneral Foods Corp., through its institutional products division, sells some $40,000,000 


orth of food products to restaurants. To encourage more dining out, General Foods is 


ying the check — for an elaborate advertising, merchandising and publicity campaign. 


s all pegged toward the man who takes his family out to dinner at least once a week. 


General Foods, he’s... 


fhe greatest guy in the world 


‘ 

HE next time you take your famliy 
a restaurant for dinner, keep an eye 
your hat. General Foods Corp. is 
ing to put a halo under it. 

The halo is General Foods’ way of 
nbolizing “the greatest guy in the 
rld,” the man who takes his wife and 
Idren to a restaurant at least once a 
ek (see cut). And though General 
ods won't pick up the tab for your 
ner, it is picking up the tab for an 
ensive advertising, merchandising 
1 publicity program to promote 
iting out.” 

General Foods’ motive is simple. In 
y, 1955, the company set up an in- 
utional products division to sell 
yducts of all its other divisions ex- 
»t Bird’s-Eye frozen foods. Selling to 
tels, restaurants, plant cafeterias, 
spitals and schools, GF’s institu- 
nal products division does an esti- 
ted $40,000,000 annual business. 


Obviously, anything General Foods 
1 do to promote eating out will 
ntually be reflected in the sales of 
institutional products division. The 
wer, logically, was to encourage 
re people to dine out—to get them 
buy more than the 30 billion meals 
y now buy in restaurants annually, 
to spend more than 25% of their 
dollar, which they now spend, 
food consumed outside the home. 
eneral Foods called upon one of its 
r U. S. agencies, Benton & Bowles, 
develop an appropriate campaign. 
B began formulating its strategy as 
n as GF’s institutional products divi- 
1 was in operation. The agency 
ommended, first of all, that the cam- 
gn have one central theme — and 
e greatest guy in the world” was 
sen. The agency also recommended 
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— Avery popular fellow! With hig Lady, boeauss she oti loves 4 dale with him, . 


yn an 


GREATEST GUY IN THE WORLD! 


to dine! 


andy msl she digesn’t ha 
ing out amiust sophie 
ofall Mecesmorpe tabs ia pee 
Ane, whether Dad takes ‘era te a Wig (8 Tettayrant or hy belly, 
local eating place. he's, the man of the hour, The. greatest guy im the world! 


pioha hima eho 


GOGH atin wc, 


General Foods ad: milestone in institutional food advertising 


General Foods’ Hopwood 
Integration was the key 


that both consumer and business pub- 
lications be used, in order to gain dual 
benefits: help increase consumption of 
food products in restaurants, and gen- 
erate good will throughout the indus- 
try via trade publicity and association 
tie-ins. 

When the first consumer ad ran in 
the November 5, 1955, issue of Sateve- 
post, it marked a milestone—the first 
time a food manufacturer had _pro- 
moted its institutional program in ma- 
jor consumer media on a_ full-page 
scale. Satevepost, and later Life, were 
chosen both for their circulation and 
the merchandising tie-ins they offer 
advertisers. 


> An important aspect of the cam- 
paign is its close tie-in with a similar, 
but considerably more vast, campaign 
conducted by the National Restaurant 
Assn. — also calculated to encourage 
more people to eat out (Tide—Jan. 1, 
1955). Every “greatest guy” ad is 
timed to coincide with the Restaurant 
Association's big seasonal drives, and 
other “greatest guy” materials bro- 
chures, window displays, table tents, 
menu inserts, direct mail pieces, lapel 
emblems, etc.—are distributed through 
the Restaurant Assn. and American 
Culinary Federation. Marion Isbell, 
former president of the National Res- 
taurant Assn., calls the General Foods 
campaign “the most ambitious and ex- 
tensive program ever initiated by an 
institutional food manufacturer on be- 
half of the food service industry.” 
Significantly, any identification of 
General Foods with the campaign—ex- 
cept for a small credit line at the bot- 
tom of the ads—is studiously avoided. 
All the materials provided to the res- 
taurants at cost (only the publicity kit is 
offered free) are devoid of any GF 
signature. This has prompted many 
establishments to tie-in which would 
otherwise avoid any commercial ties; 
The Schrafft restaurant chain, for ex- 
ample, broke a precedent by tying in— 
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the chain used GF’s slogan and art- 
work over the Schrafft logo for window 
and other displays. Hotels, such as the 
Statler-Hilton in Boston, also converted 
the theme to their own use (see cut). 
Says David J. Hopwood, sales promo- 
tion & ad manager of GF’s institutional 
products division: “The decision not to 
be commercial is one reason why the 
plan has been so successful.” 

Tie-ins came from various sources. 
Diamond Match Co. made up “greatest 
guy in the world” matchbooks which 
restaurants could order with their own 
imprint. Aatell & Jones, a large res- 
taurant supplies producer, designed 
place mats using the “greatest guy in 
the world” theme and artwork. 


> To implement the campaign further, 
General Foods developed brief TV 
commercials which were used on its 
TV shows, such as I Remember Mama. 
The TV commercials were timed to 
coincide with seasonal events, such as 
Restaurant Month (October) or Drive 
& Dine Month (June). 

To evaluate the effectiveness of all 


the merchandising materials wl 
Benton & Bowles prepared, Geni 
Foods conducted a survey last June 
those restaurants which had orde 
merchandising kits. Some 80% of th 
surveyed said they believed the c: 
paign to be effective in stimulat 
more dining out; more than 66% s 
they had received favorable comme 
from customers on the merchandis 
materials. Some even went so far a: 
attribute increased business to the c: 
paign. 


Although the effectiveness of 
“greatest guy in the world” campa 
obviously cannot be measured in te: 
of sales, both General Foods and B 
ton & Bowles claim that the campa 
has helped substantially—if only 
establishing a favorable atmosphere 
GF’s field salesmen. The major rea: 
for the success of the program, acco 
ing to ad manager Hopwood: “1 
complete integration of advertisi 
publicity, merchandising and public 
lations — all coordinating with fi 
sales activity.” 


Statler-Hilton adopted the theme for a window display 
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Borden’s centennial PR 


= Borden Co. this year celebrates its 100th anniversary—but its centennial public re- 


ions program looks ahead, not back. Through employe, stockholder and customer rela- 


ns, Borden is building the base for its next 100 years. 


lost companies when they’ve been 
yusiness 100 years go through the 
litional ceremonies for a 100th an- 
srsary. They run some staid, formal, 
itutional ads. They publish hand- 
ely bound company histories. They 
e bronze medals, with the company 
an on one side and a profile of the 
pany founder on the other side. 
all very nice, but it seldom serves 
real purpose. 


he Borden Co., which this year 
rates the 100th anniversary of its 
ding, will probably do all of the 
e—but a lot more. Says Borden 
ident Harold W. Comfort, “We are 
tical people. We want this anni- 
ry to mean something to the fu- 
of the company—to be a spring- 
d to new progress. We believe 
we have a new approach to a sec- 
century of business. We have de- 
ged a broad basic centennial 
y and a plan that we believe is 
ue in large business today.” 


“<< 


rden’s plan, which it calls “a 
experiment in human relations,” 
ally a year-long program of pub- 
elations operating on all levels. 
ill encompass employe relations, 
holder relations and customer re- 
s. While Borden’s advertising & 
otion budgets are being increased 
ver the centennial program, the 
emphasis is being placed on re- 
tisal—a re-evaluation of the com- 
s operations and goals and a 
of the fields in which it is en- 
1; dairy and food products, in- 
ial and chemical products, and 
] foods in the areas of geriatrics 
ietetics. 

den’s 100th anniversary is de- 
to do more than pat itself on the 
for what it has accomplished since 
ted. Instead, the company wants 
srease public interest in the com- 
and to boost sales at the same 
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Borden president Comfort and twins: “Springboard to new progress.” 


time. Borden’s theory is that the first 
100 years are important, but only in 
terms of what the next 100 years will 
bring for Borden’s employes, stock- 
holders and customers. 


> As a result, Borden’s centennial ad- 
vertising campaign will be keyed to 
merchandising rather than the institu- 
tional approach. The first part of the 
campaign, to run through March, is 
built around a “Name the Twins” con- 
test. The twins are twin calves born to 
Borden’s famous Jersey cow Elsie. Ads 
tor the contest will appear (via Young 
& Rubicam) in consumer magazines 
and Sunday supplements, in both the 
U. S. and Canada, and the contest will 
be featured on Borden’s “People’s 
Choice” and “Fury” network TV shows. 

Entrants in the contest must ac- 
company their entries with labels from 
two different Borden products to be 


eligible for so-called “bonus” prizes. 
This turns the contest into a sales cam- 
paign, to build sales for Borden’s in- 
dustrial as well as consumer products— 
which now number more than 800. 
Although one Borden executive says 
proudly that “There won’t be a single 
ad during the centennial year illus- 
trated with a birthday cake and can- 
dles,” actually a birthday cake will 
figure in the campaign. In this case, 
it’s a “centennial cake” developed in 
Borden’s experimental kitchen—a cake 
calling for heavy cream (Borden’s, of 
course) in place of shortening. The 
recipe for the cake will be advertised 
in consumer magazines and promoted 
throughout the anniversary year. 


> Perhaps the most important aspect 
of the year-long campaign, however, is 
the employe participation program. 
Since Borden’s divisions are extremely 
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SELLING TO INDUSTRY 
® 


By John Sasso 


Marketing attics 


Selecting an advertising agency, es- 
pecially if you've ever been on the 
agency side of the act, is a frus- 
trating activity. The golf-course 
hazard, the brother-in-law caper, 
the personality-boy gambit, all too 
often swing the deal—a deal in 
which good dollars are 
to be spent for the cli- 
ent’s supposed benefit. 

Well, the agencies 
arent always to be 
faulted, according to a 
veteran business paper 
advertiser. He told us 
that too many com- 
panies forget to clean 
out their “marketing 
attics” before starting 
to interview agencies. 
He means that every- 
body in the organization connected 
with the marketing function should 
re examine and discard old-hat pro- 
motional thinking; new ideas for 
promotion should be considered in 
the light of changing market condi- 
tions. By clearing out the “attic,” 
everybody recognizes the objectives 
and responsibilities of the promo- 
tion program before interviews 
start with agency prospects. 

Fair enough. But there’s a post- 
script to his idea. It is the respon- 
sibility of the company to inform 
agency candidates fully of the 
marketing problems facing the 
company, of past promotional his- 
tory, of future marketing pressures. 
Only by that kind of information 
exchange can a reputable agency 
be expected to make a sound pro- 
posal. 

A straighforward approach like 
that can do a good deal towards 
eliminating the frustrations we 
mentioned. 


Unusual promotion 


Sun Tube Co., via Wyle Associates, 
has a novel direct mail campaign 
under way. The company manufac- 
tures impact extrusions, making 
seamless cylindrical parts of a 
number of metals on high-speed 
presses. Many of the parts are in- 
tricate and unusual. On the theory 
that industrialists believe what 
they see, the company mails out 
the “Impact Extrusion of the 
Month” to 550 executives, design 
engineers, and purchasing agents. 
Each sample is actually in produc- 
tion. 


Advantages: users and prospects 
see first-hand latest developments 
in a fast-moving field; the poten- 
tial customer gets to know by sight 
what an impact extrusion is like, 
and can understand its cost-saving 
possibilities. Most importantly, the 
name Sun registers with every re- 
cipient. 

Copy accompanying 
the fancy - packaged 
sample explains the 
part and its advan- 
tages (the one we have 
was made in 1/20th of 
a second) and _ also 
gives factual informa- 
tion about the extrusion 
process and its indus- 
trial possibilities. 

The idea is an out- 
growth of the com- 
pany’s recent success- 


ful “tube of the month” mailings 


in which packaging executives re- 
ceived each month a useful product 
packaged in a Sun-made tube. 

Makes a lot more sense than 
sending the usual wasteful direct- 
mail gimmick, doesn’t it? 


Booby awards 


We've decided that there ought to 
be “Booby” awards—sort of reverse 
Emmy’s and Oscar’s—for ad man- 
agers who do stupid things. 

One sample: a _ gold-plated 
Booby to the ad manager we know 
who ordered an “institutional” 
campaign in certain local areas— 
the copy theme didn’t matter—and 
who failed to realize that a little 
inexpensive field research in said 
areas would have revealed local 
attitudes. Knowing these attitudes, 
the expensive ads would quite pos. 
sibly have the right copy approach 
and do the job they were intended 
to do. He gets the Booby for sav- 
ing $500 and wasting $10,000. 

Let’s not forget the ad manager 
who screens off divisional sales 
managers from the agency creative 
team. This fellow prefers to “in- 
terpret” the sales managers’ needs 
to the agency. The result can be 
garbled and ineffective promotional 
material. 

Last but not least, let’s give an 
award to those industrial com- 
panies who are now going “arty” 
in their ads, thus producing artistic 
billboards instead of helpful infor- 
mative ads for technical publica- 
tions. Aesthetics never sold blow- 
ers or turbines to hard-shelled in- 
dustrialists. 


-> As 


decentralized, with more than 33,0 
employes in 700 different locations, 1 
company is trying (in the words of - 
director Milton Fairman) “to find sor 
rallying point where there is 
Bordenism.” 

Through different communicatic 
media, Borden will inform its employ 
of the different activities of varic 
Borden divisions. One medium bei 
used is a color film (one of a series t 
company is producing) which has 
ready been shown at more than 3 
employe meetings. The film co-st 
Elsie and executives of the compa 
discussing Borden’s activities and p 
icies. Another media is a series 
“know your company” materials to 
posted on bulletin boards which B 
den uses in place of the usual compa 
house organ. Later in the year, 
employe contest will be held, based 
information posted on the bulle 


’ boards. Says Fairman: “This contest 


the opening wedge for wider develc 
ment of employe relations within a ¢ 
centralized company.” 


> Other promotional activities duri 
the year will be directed to Borde 
various publics: to the farmers who : 
Borden’s suppliers, to schools and ho: 
economists, to the company’s 49,0 
stockholders. A number of books v 
be published about Gail Bord 
tounder of the company and inven 
of the first practical method of ec 
densing milk. A Gail Borden Rose vy 
be introduced through consumer a 
comic books and children’s activit 
books will be distributed. And Elsi 
accompanied by her twins—will go 
tour, making personal appearances 
her new traveling boudoir. 


While president Comfort admits t 
such a program cannot be measured 
purely statistical terms, he firmly | 
lieves that “We are engaged in a ca 
paign that cannot fail—not complete 
that is. It can have only positive 
sults.” As proof that its annivers 
campaign will succeed, Borden « 
point to a pilot operation conducted 
advance to test the degree of empl 
interest. One of Borden’s New Englé 
plants set up 16 specific goals, inve 
ing new products, improved proces: 
bigger sales, better safety records, 
proved employe cooperation. In 
particular plant, all these goals 
reached—with much of the credit gi 
to the program. 


Borden enters its second 
years, with a $150 million exp 
program and its broadened public 
tions program, president Comfort h 
that Borden has found the way 
“invigorate the company and im 
it in every possible way.” 
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ABC out for 
advertiser 
members: 


\ 


New woes for 
} American News: 


Look to add 
1,000,000 
by July: 
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MEDIA 
FORECAST 


In the wake of a year-long controversy between advertisers and’ mediamen over 
the contents of the ABC audit reports, the Audit Bureau of Circulations is 
apparently out to scotch criticism of top-heavy publisher representation in 
the bureau by stepping up its drive to attract advertiser and agency members. 


ABC has made it official by appointing James F. Devine to the new job of 
director of member relations. Devine, who’s run ABC’s media clinics for buyer 
groups since 1952, will serve as a traveling good-will builder who’s principal 
job will be to bring more advertisers into the organization. 


Though Devine ducks the question of whether ABC is properly balanced between 
media buyers and media sellers, a look at the last official figure tells the 

story: as of Aug. 31, 1956, there were 2,771 publisher members, only 951 
advertiser and agency members. 


American News Co., giant of the magazine distributors, has suffered two more 
serious blows: the death of Collier’s and Woman’s Home Companion, and the 
switch of Conde Nast’s Vogue, Glamour and House & Garden to Curtis 
Circulation Co. last week. 


This leaves American with only these major publishers: Dell, New Yorker, 
Newsweek, Pines, Popular Mechanics, and U.S. News. The parade away from 
American began four years ago when Field & Stream went to Curtis, the old 
Quick (Cowles) folded, TV Guide and the new Quick (Triangle) went to Hearst. 
Collier’s switch to a fortnightly that year was also a setback. American Home 
moved to Curtis in 1954; Look and Time, Inc. (after a thorough distribution 
study), deserted in 1955. 


President Henry Garfinkle moved into the profit-hungry company (earnings per 
share declined from $3.19 in 1952 to 52¢ in 1954) in mid-1955. Per share 
earnings for 1955 rose to $2.02 but fell back to 48¢ (1956's first half). 


Look is positive that it will realize at least 1,000,000 in extra circulation 

from Collier’s unexpired subscriptions—and probably more. It’s so positive, in fact, 
that it is announcing a circulation guarantee effective next July of 
5,150,000—accompanied by a 15.5% advertising rate increase (a black & white 
page will jump from $16,570 to $19,138). Look’s circulation for 1956's first half 
was 4,189,004. 


It’s a good guess that other big weeklies are mulling their own guarantee 
situations. Life’s is 5,600,000, but it admits to investigating the pros & 

cons of increasing the rate base next July. Its circulation for 1956's first half— 
six months ago—was 5,714,310. 


Satevepost, which had a circulation for 1956's first half of 4,861,638, says 


it has no statement at this time on plans to increase its present 4,850,000 
guarantee. But it stands to reason that it will at least consider raising its 
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SEC investigates 
Crowell-Collier 
debenture sale: 


4A's urges 
a new look at 
“special issues”: 


guarantee on the strength, say, of stronger newachone sales (it’s now the nl 
major text weekly on the stands). 


Other heavyweights in the weekly field are the Sunday newspaper suppleme 
This Week, owned by Crowell-Collier’s former owner, Publication Corp., h 
circulation of 11,783,542. American Weekly has a circulation of 10,292,368. 
Parade, run by Crowell-Collier ex-executive Arthur Motley, has a circulati 
of 7,037,637. 


Also, of course, there’s TV Guide, now distributed mainly in the east, midwes 
and the west coast, with a circulation for 1956's first half of 3,975,241 (it 

says it currently delivers over 5,000,000 weekly). Nonetheless, TV Guide sa 
it will not increase its 4,000,000 guarantee this year. | 


Last week in Washington the details of the last days of Crowell-Collier beg 
to emerge. In the first week of hearings before a Securities & Exchange _ 
Commission examiner, to determine whether or not C-C’s $4,000,000 debent 
issue was sold in violation of SEC rules, these points came to light: 

e C-C undertook the debenture deal as a result of pressure from two bank 
(Bankers Trust, Chemical Corn Exchange) who, says C-C president Paul Sm 
refused to rénegotiate a $3,500,000 revolving credit with Crowell’s book — 
subsidiary unless C-C arranged some kind of sound long-term financing. 

e The deal, adds Smith, was suggested by New York broker Edward L. Ell 
some time before, was consummated only after a number of investment he 


and banks turned down requests for financing. j 


1 
Sametime, the most interesting thing to date about SEC’s investigation is th 
curious turn it’s taking. SEC originally announced that its interest was in _ 
whether the debenture issue was in fact a private sale rather than a public 
The week’s testimony, however,’ raises another question: was there an effor 
manipulate the price of Crowell-Collier common stock to make the conversi 
the debentures (conversion price was fixed at $5 a share) and the subsequen 
sale of the stock more profitable? The commission is hinting at undue optir 
about C-C’s earnings potential. Apparently, the real fireworks are yet to o 


q 
{ 
| 
The perennial controversy between advertisers and the business press over 


special issues, anniversary issues, convention issues or what have you is up { 
examination again. 


The 4A’s is circulating a pithy booklet among the agencies called Points fo 
Consideration in Evaluating Various Types of Special Issues. Drafted by 
association’s committee on business publications, the primer contains a str 
recommendation to agencymen and advertisers alike to take a close look at 
special issue before buying space in it. ; 


Major point the booklet gets across is the supreme importance of real edito 
value. 4A’s conclusion: a special issue without real (and lasting) value to 
the reader won't do advertisers much good. 


One wry note in the report: “Special issues devoted to an advertiser's new 
factory, 50th anniversary, or the like, should be examined with particular 
care. . . . Advertisers may feel that they ought to appear in such issues to 
insure good customer relations. If so, they may consider charging the cost 
to sales expense rather than to the advertising budget.” 
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_- Auto makers drop co-op 


1 


e death of the auto industry’s co-op ad system will mean increased efficiency and flexi- 


ity for Detroit's ad dollars. 
ch as network TV, trouble 


i 

HE newspaper industry is taking a 
g, hard look at itself—and with good 
son: close to 30% of national news- 
yer linage suddenly is in at least 
ne jeopardy. 

rhe situation stems from a major re- 
ustment in automobile makers’ ad- 
tising policy. For 30 years General 
tors collected an advertising con- 
yution from its dealers on each car 
ivered and pooled the money in a 
itral, factory-administered co-opera- 
e ad fund, In 1955, the dealers’ 
ire came to about $70,000,000, GM’s 
tribution to $20,000,000. The total 
resented the lion’s share of GM’s 
ge $160 million advertising budget. 
th Chrysler and Ford have had 
vilar setups for the last few years. 
The co-op funds, according to the 
‘tory-dealer contracts, had to be 
ent in the trading areas where they 
ginated. The theory: since the fund 
s based on the exact number of cars 
d trucks delivered to dealers, ad ex- 
ditures would follow the sales pat- 
The money was administered 
ough the companies’ ad agencies, 
ich maintained heavy billing and 
ounting staffs to handle the complex 
ails. Space and time were bought 
national rates, media were chosen 
the companies and their agencies, 
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with the advice of regional dealer 
councils and individual dealers. Since 
the emphasis was necessarily on local 
media, the bulk of the appropriation 
went to newspapers (GM’s newspaper 


investment in 1955: $62,587,251; 
Ford’s: $29,610,982; Chrysler’s: 
$24,058,711). 


> As one newspaper executive puts it, 
“this. system of factory control and the 
close identification of sales and sales 
potential with advertising expenditure 
built the automobile industry.” Same- 
time, a Senate Commerce subcommittee 
hearing on auto marketing last March 
(and the subsequent Dept. of Justice 
investigation) raised several other ques- 
tions about the program: 

e The possibility that rigid factory con- 
trol of ad funds contributes to price 
fixing by requiring dealers to adhere 
to factory-suggested list prices in their 
advertising. 

e Whether the control of dealer money 
constitutes an invasion of the rights of 
dealers as independent businessmen. 

e Whether dealers are prevented from 
advertising outside areas specified by 
the factory. 

e Whether factory policy lessens com- 
petition by preventing dealers from ad- 
vertising auto parts and equipment of 
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Some by-products: a probable drift toward national media 
for weaker newspapers, more & better selling by the bigger. 


the various competing parts makers. 
e Whether advertising media have 
been deprived of the benefits of compe- 
tition among dealers for their services. 
Last month both GM and Chrysler 
dodged a potentially sticky situation by 
dissolving their co-operative ad funds. 
Henceforth, all advertising will be 
bought and paid for by the factory. 
Last week Ford did the same thing, 
and in the near future the small auto 
makers will probably follow suit. On 
the surface, little is changed. Dealers 
still in effect contribute to the com- 
pany’s ad budget, since the same 
charge per car is tacked onto the 
wholesale price instead of being levied 
separately. 


> Sametime, the difference between 
the old system and the new (and the 
effect on media) are much greater than 
their similarities. Since under the old 
co-op program money had to be allotted 
to a trading area in direct proportion to 
the dealer contributions from that area, 
quite a few local media in rural and 
suburban areas came in for a share of 
the ad dollar they normally wouldn’t 
receive. Explains one Detroit news- 
paper representative: “There are plenty 
of cases where automotive money went 
to ‘dog’ papers or small weeklies with 


Newspapermen Robert Erickson, Edwin Charney, Harold Barnes, Arthur Underwood 


The death of auto makers’ co-op advertising means a test of some newspapers’ vitality 
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inadequate coverage, either because 
there’s no other medium in the area or 
because the dealer pressured the fac- 
tory. After all, in a small community, 
the man with an automobile franchise 
is an important man. Under the co-op 
system he had considerable voice in de- 
termining where the factory would 
spend his money, and he felt an obliga- 
tion to channel some of the dough to 
support the local paper, no matter how 
bad.” 

On the other hand, say some dealers, 
the companies kept exerting pressure 
for more use of national media such as 
network television at the expense of 
local media (though one newspaper 
rep, John Budd Company’s B. C. An- 
derson-Smith, claims “there’s so many 
people who have their fingers in the 
ad pie that there’s a conflict within 
each company over which media to 
use”). While the co-op program was 
in existence, GM got around the prob- 
lem by debiting the co-op fund with 
time charges for network television 
shows (GM picked up the talent and 
production tab). The argument, ac- 
cording to a GM spokesman: “The time 
charges for each network outlet carry- 
ing the show were paid out of the co-op 
balance for each area since the dealers 
in the areas reached by the show 
benefited directly.” 


> Now, however, GM and its competi- 
tors can do anything they please with 
the money. (This won’t mean, of 
course, that smaller dealers will be 
deserted. Says Moloney, Regan & 
Schmitt Detroit manager Robert Erick- 
son: “I’m convinced that the companies 
still have an obligation to support the 
smaller franchises. But they won’t be 
obliged to give ads to weak papers.”) 


This will probably mean shaking loose 
a good many fringe papers. Says the 
Katz Agency’s Arthur Underwood: 
“Some small papers could suffer, es- 
pecially those suburban or neighbor- 
hood papers under the guns of the big 
metropolitan dailies. There’s quite a bit 
of circulation overlap in metropolitan 
areas, and the big papers give wider 
coverage.” 


> Even though the small weeklies and 
dailies will be the ones to suffer most 
(auto linage in small papers accounts 
for 35-85% of national linage), the 
whole newspaper fraternity feels the 
cold wind blowing. Branham Co. De- 
troit manager Edwin Charney frankly 
admits he’s worried: “We're all afraid 
that some money can slip away from us 
if we're not careful.” Adds Bureau of 
Advertising director Harold S. Barnes: 
“One thing seems quite clear: with GM 
and Chrysler dealers no longer having 
a direct voice in factory-placed adver- 
tising, a greater selling burden is placed 
on newspapers. Individually and col- 
lectively, they should step up their sell- 
ing pressure . . . at the zone head- 
quarters level. As for the Bureau of 
Advertising, we intend not only to con- 
tinue but to intensify our efforts to 
keep all automobile manufacturers and 
their agencies sold on newspapers. One 
important step in that direction will be 
the expansion of our Detroit office, 
where another man will be added to 
the sales staff after February 1.” 

Sametime, no one denies that news- 
papers will continue to carry substantial 
automobile linage. Moreover, it’s un- 
likely that dealers will suffer despite 
some grumbling about the shortage of 
local, dealer-identified advertising. 

At least one General Motors dealer, 


“Thank heavens it’s a small car!” 
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New York’s Charles Kreisler (one 
the country’s largest Oldsmobile d 
ers), insists that whatever shortcomi 
the old system had can’t be laid enti: 
at the factory’s door. Says he: “The 
gional dealer councils had tremend 
influence on how the money was to 
spent in each area. The trouble \ 
that it’s hard to get a group of deal 
to agree on a media plan—most sim 
aren't qualified to judge media pr 
erly. As a result, the money wa: 
particularly well spent. The deal 
certainly should have insisted on m 
local media.” 

Furthermore, thinks Kreisler, e 
the use of local media wasn’t tailo: 
to the needs of many dealerships 
metropolitan areas, since dealers dic 
get the benefit of individual identifi 
tion in the ads. Furthermore, s 
Kreisler, the rigid allotment of fw 
based on actual car orders meant t 
some dealers were grossly underady 
tised. “My contribution to the fun 
he explains, “was about $80,000 | 
year, but I spent another $178,000 
my own money. In short, Kreis 
doesn’t think the old co-op plan \ 
really much better than the new f 
tory-paid plan. 


>» The big point about the new ad p 
gram is the effect on the auto co 
panies’ advertising efficiency. Ther 
general agreement that it will be ; 
proved. First, the factory won’t 

forced to advertise in fringe med 
Second, it won’t have to over-advert 
or turn back needed ad funds to c 
tain dealers. If, for example, a line 
cars sold well enough in one make 
build up a large co-op ad balance, | 
the sales potential and the availal 
media didn’t warrant more than t 
ads a month, the company, under t 
old system, had two choices. Either 
could pay for five ads a month, mer 
to work off the dealers’ balance, or 
could turn back the unspent fun 
Neither alternative was especia 
efficient. 

Third, the factory now can supp 
a dealer who’s having trouble cracki 
a potentially big market. Under t 
old system, such a dealer would 
have had a large enough co-op b: 
ance to advertise adequately, since ] 
sales were low. Now, though, the fz 
tory can throw in funds wherever 
feels it will do the most good. 

In short, the new system is a gor 
deal more flexible and efficient 
the old. While some dealers will 
unhappy because they lose control 
local advertising, and some media \ 
suffer because they don’t offer eno 
to meet Detroit standards, there’s li 
doubt that the new system will 
more cars. 
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FACES OF THE 


=ORTNIGHT 


S. Steel’s Austin wants 
1 modicum of freedom” 


the late 1930’s, U.S. Steel had two 
inite problems. One was an organi- 
ional structure resembling a patch- 
rk quilt, the result of almost two 
ades of mergers, acquisitions and 
solidations. The other was a need 
do more than merely offer steel for 
»—the company had to start think- 
in terms of market development, 
n a new concept for a_tradition- 
ind industry. 
t is certainly more than coincidence 
t in 1938, David F. Austin was 
sted sales vice-president of Carnegie- 
nois Steel Corp., then a subsidiary 
U.S. Steel. For at the time, Austin 
yed a key role in reorganizing U.S. 
el’s sales structure, and also helped 
sr U.S. Steel toward one of the big- 
t and most successful market de- 
ypment programs in U.S. industry 
Je—Nov. 5, 1955). 
Today, easy going 58-year-old Aus- 
is the first to play down his part 
solving both these problems. For 
stin, who retired December 31 as 
cutive vice-president — commercial 
U.S. Steel Corp., was schooled in 
team concept. It is the concept 
t no one man can do any big job 
ne, and Austin will insist that a 
m did the job—and that he was 
rely the quarterback. 
zast month, Austin completed a 
ser with U.S. Steel that stretched 
r almost 40 years. Starting as a 
ior clerk in 1918 at $60 a month, 
tin got started in selling in 1927 
a salesman for the Carnegie Steel 


XECUTIVES AT EASE - 


hard L. Hindermann, public rela- 
s vice-president of Pan-American 
> Insurance Co. (New Orleans), has 
obby that ties in perfectly with his 
e in liquor. 
indermann prefers “sour mash” bour- 
, and his hobby is extolling the vir- 
; of “sour mash” over the old stand- 
scotch. Since 1955, he has per- 
ded no fewer than four scotch drink- 
to switch to “sour mash.” 
n the accompanying photograph, 
dermann (left) points out some of 
advantages of “sour mash” to a 
nd who subsequently became con- 
- number four. 
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U.S. Steel's Richard F. Sentner, David F. Austin 
Advertising was accepted when its value was proven 


Co. in Pittsburgh, subsequently served 
as manager in three district sales of- 
fices. 

“Some 25 years ago,” says Austin, 
“the primary job of the steel industry 
was the production of large volume. 
We used to consider it a complete 
transaction when we got an _ order, 
filled it, and received payment. We’ve 
come a long way in meeting our cus- 
tomers’ needs.” 


Austin, the man who first said he’d 
rather own a market than a mill, ex- 
plains that the steel industry did no 
advertising for the first 30 years of 
this century. “I suppose we _ started 
advertising,” says he, “because others 


in other industries started. Gradually 
we began to put specialists on the task. 
We began to use advertising to sell 
steel. Advertising could do things that 
our salesmen couldn’t do, and adver- 
tising could do it cheaper. And the 
acceptance of the value of advertising 
came about as soon as the value was 
proven.” 

Now that he’s retired, Austin will 
move into an old stone house (built 
by a Hessian soldier in 1790) near 
Leesburg (Va.), where he'll raise some 
cattle and horses on about 150 acres, 
and hell have as neighbors Gen. 
George Marshall and Arthur Godfrey. 
He'll also join the staff of the Harvard 
Business School where he'll teach in 
the advanced management course. “My 
major problem,” Austin explains, “will 
be to keep a modicum of my freedom 
now that I’ve retired.” 


Succeeding Austin as head of the 
Commercial Dept. and also as execu- 
tive vice-president is soft-spoken 54- 
year-old Richard F. Sentner. Sentner, 
who started as a salesman for Wheeling 
Steel Corp. in 1926, came up through 
various sales jobs in Wheeling before 
joining U.S. Steel in 1948 as Austin’s 
assistant. Sentner first met Austin when 
the two worked together on the War 
Production Board from 1942 to 1945. 


Sentner plans “no fundamental, sub- 
stantial change” now that he _ heads 
U.S. Steel’s Commercial Dept., adds 
that “The job of past years has been 
developing the structure, but the job 
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Tts2t0f. 


in fast-service 
eating places, 
twice-the-turnover 
per seat means... 


MORE Meals 
MORE Sales 
MORE Profits 


NO MATTER WHAT YOU CALL THEM 


Coffee Shops 
Confectionery Stores 
Counter Restaurants 
Department Stores 
Diners 

Drive-ins 

Drug Stores 
Fountains 

Industrial Cafeterias 
Luncheonettes 
Sandwich Shops 
Variety Stores 


NO MATTER WHERE YOU FIND THEM 


Airports 
Bus Terminals 
Railroad Stations 
Main Streets 


Main Highways 
In Industry 


THEY ALL HAVE 
ONE THING IN COMMON — 


FAST SERVICE 


To effectively reach this 
specialized market specify 
FAST FOOD 
for an advertising schedule 


the magazine serving counter 
and fountain restaurants 


$86 FOURTH AVE. | T2y" 
NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 


Pus wcarians 
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of manning the structure is a continu- 
ing one.” The only change so far has 
been the assignment of G. R. Schreiner, 
formerly head of the advertising di- 
vision, to special assistant in the office 
of the executive vice-president—com- 
mercial, and the promotion of Schrei- 
ners former assistant, John Veckly, to 
head of the advertising division. 


Cargill finds itself 
stronger—through PR 


To every serious public relations ex- 
ecutive, PR ought to be a_policy- 
making job, with the top PR man in 
any company sitting on the board of 


Cargill’s Robert C. Woodworth 
His goal: a better-known Cargill 


directors. In the past few years more 
& more companies have been doing 
just that; only recently the nation’s 
biggest grain-handling and processing 
firm — Cargill, Inc. (Minneapolis) — 
elected its PR vice-president to the 
board: friendly, easy-going, 59-year- 
old Robert C. Woodworth. 

The reason for Woodworth’s eleva- 
tion is best expressed by Cargill presi- 
dent John H. MacMillan, Jr. Says he: 
“Our company has increasingly come 
to the realization that every move we 
make—be it one of purchasing or sell- 
ing grain, building processing plants, 
offering new products, enlarging our 
transportation system, or any of a doz- 
en others—has immediate and marked 
effect on one or another of our various 
‘publics.’ We have found, since placing 
at the top policy-making level a man 
who combines a PR orientation with a 
background in our own business, that 
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many of our decisions are altered or 
revised for public relations reasons. As 
a consequence, we find our position 
and our purpose in the agricultural 
economy better recognized and more 
firmly grounded than ever before in 
our history.” 

When Woodworth joined Cargill in 
1938 (after 19 years in the grain in- 
dustry), Cargill’s PR consisted mainly 
of trade and government relations. Aft- 
er World War II, Cargill expanded (for 
the first time in its 90-year history) 
into vegetable oil and feed production. 
Following this expansion came a PR 
expansion; from a _ one-man _ staff 
(Woodworth), Cargill’s PR operation is 
now expanding; it recently hired Carl 
Byoir & Associates, which now has a 
full-fledged staff operating out of Car- 
gill’s main office. 

Today Cargill has more than 5,000 
employes, with annual sales (tradition- 
ally undisclosed) estimated at more 
than those of General Mills and Pills- 
bury Mills combined. The’ company 
recognized that these, and other facts 
about Cargill, were little known. Wood- 
worth’s goal: “In areas where we do 
business, whether it’s with producers 
or processors or the public in general, 
we would like to be well and favorably 
known.” 


Executive ladder 


e O. J. Nickel, assistant advertising di- 
rector of Thomas J. Lipton jsince 1950, 
has been promoted to general advertising 
manager. W. F. McMahon has been pro- 
moted from assistant general sales man- 
ager to sales manager. 


e Bell Helicopter Corp. has named Paul 
Marcott advertising & sales promotion 
manager, a newly created position. 

e Reynolds Metal Co. has established a 
new  position—vice-president for public 
affairs—and promoted Keen Johnson, for- 
mer public relations vice-president, to 
fill it. Joining Reynolds as PR director 
is Donald B. McCammond, former execu- 
tive assistant to the assistant secretary of 
defense. 

e Robert J. Piggott is the newly appointed 
advertising manager of Pet Milk Co. He 
was formerly advertising & sales promo- 
tion manager of the Ralston Division of 
Ralston Purina Co. 

© Harry Amtmann has been promoted 
by A. G. Spalding & Bros. from advertis- 
ing & publicity manager to director of 
advertising & promotion. 

e Columbia Records has promoted Arthur 
Schwartz to the newly created position 
of advertising & sales promotion director. 
e Val S. Bauman, former general mer- 
chandising manager of National Tea Co., 
has been elected national advertising 
& merchandising vice-president. 

e Jack P. White, former news editor of 
Detroit radio station WJR, is the new 
public relations director of the Oldsmobile 
Division of General Motors. 


Cancer can’t strike me, 
I’m hiding. 


What I dow t know 
wowt hurt me. 


Cancer? 


Lots of people die of it, 
I know... but the 
American Cancer Society 
says a great many deaths 
from cancer are NEEDLESS 
deaths. That’s why I do 
what they tell me. I have 
an annual medical 
checkup however well 

I feel. I know the seven 
danger signals. And 
when I want sound 
information, I get it from 
my Unit of the 
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LETTERS 


Perforations 


Sirs: 

Belated, but nevertheless I appreciate 
the perforation of the pages of Tide. So 
much easier to save the articles that have 
special appeal. 

Have felt the impact of changing pat- 
terns in retailing for several years and 
in hoping to find some panacea have 
subscribed to various business journals. 
Some months ago I started reading Tide. 
Have found it most timely in relating the 
dynamics of present-day publicity, re- 
tailing and marketing in general. 

Mark Freshman 
Denver 


Sirs: 
Really fine idea—greatly appreciated. 
Hal R. Yookey 
Advertising Manager 
Pan-Am Southern Corp. 
New Orleans 


Sirs: 
We appreciate the pages perforated for 
removal. 
John F. Dinges 
Advertising Manager 
Stone Container Corp. 
Chicago 


Co-op advertising 

Sirs: 

I have just read your article on coo; 
tive advertising in the December ec 
of Tide, and I was quite intereste 
note the reaction of the various n 
representatives quoted therein. 

I would appreciate very much if 
could send me one-half dozen copi 
this edition and bill me for the cost. 

Craig Ra 
Sales Mar 
The Denver 
De 
Sirs: 

We have read with interest your 
tinuing article “Time for a New Lox 
Co-Op,” and wonder whether you 
to publish the complete series of ar 
in some kind of pamphlet form. If st 
would like to receive approximately | 
five (55) copies for distribution to 

field force. 

Please advise us as to your intent 

F. E. Bense1 

Advertising Mar 

Canada Dry Ginger Ale, 
New 


Sirs: 


Would you please send us as soo 
convenient, if they are available, 25 


Cc. WA 
Good news, Harry. Mr. Snodgrass has a few ideas for next year’s Christmas ¢ 
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prints of the article “Time for a New 

Look at Co-Op” which appeared in the 
November 23 issue of Tide. 

David Garrett 

Advertising Manager 

The Bishop-Conklin Co. 

Los Angeles 

Reprints of the co-op series are avail- 

able at less than cost: free up to six copies; 
15 cents each over six.—Ed. 


Media notes 

Sirs: 

“Media Forecast” for January 11 slighted 
TV Guide, particularly in stating that the 
“only other major weekly contenders” with 
Life, Look, and Post for circulation lead- 
ership are Sunday newspaper supplements. 

Our issue of January 5 set a new cir- 
culation high for us of over 5,000,000 
estimated sale. Since our inception in 
1953 as a national magazine, we have 
added a million a year as certified by 
ABC, and apparently that pattern will be 
unbroken this year. 

If you hope to give your readers accu- 
rate and knowledgeable information about 
media, we believe you cannot fail to 
include TV Guide in any discussion of 
mass weeklies. 

Advertising is extremely healthy at TV 
Guide’s age. Our 1956 PIB total was 
just under $3,750,000, an 85% improve- 
ment over 1955; in 1957, with more than 
$2,000,000 in space already sold, it is 
probable that we will finally record some 
$7,000,000 in advertising sales. 


Fred H. Stapleford 
Promotion Director 
TV Guide 
Philadelphia 
Sirs: 

In your January 11 issue, why did you 
consider it necessary to conclude your re- 
port of the 10-year circulation and ad- 
vertising records, with six magazines in 
the “women’s and service fields,” just 

before reaching The American Home? 

An appropriate paragraph would cor- 
rectly read as follows: 

“In seventh circulation place is The 
American Home. Circulation up, from 
2,457,628 in 1947’s first half to 3,102,406 
in similar period 1956. Ad pages: 1947- 
1955, up from 817 to 842, with an 8.6% 
increase to 915 in 1956. Ad revenue: up, 
from 1947’s $6,507,004, to 1955’s $10,- 
233,667,” 

Warren C. Agry 
Vice-President 

The American Home 
New York 


Stoppers 


e He’s creating America’s fourth 
coastline. —TIMKEN BEARINGS 


e Are straight hot dogs better 
than curved ones? 
—RAYONIER CELLULOSE 


e How to keep the wolf at your 
MOOR, «hs —WARNER’S 
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NO TYPE USED 


HONEST INJUN ! 


This ad was set with- 
out a single piece 
of metal type! 


... Using streamlined FOTOTYPE for 
display and JUSTI-TYPE Stretchable 
Paper for body copy, a revolutionary 
new innovation that justifies copy in 
only one typing. This time-tested com- 
bination means important savings to 
you on ads, catalogs, house organs, 
etc., to be reproduced by offset, zincs, 
or silk screen. 64-page catalog free! 
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Case Histories 
on products in use 


Photographic and reporting 
assignments covered throughout 
North and South America 
MArket 2-3966 for advertising, editorial or 
or write research purposes 


SICKLES Fhat-Meep ng. SERVICE 


38 PARK PLACE ° 2, NEW JERSEY 


PUBLIC RELATIONS, ADVERTISING, 
SALES PROMOTION 


—Account executive with 10 years’ experience 
desirous of West Coast location. Thorough 
background in graphic arts. Major interest in 
consumer goods and entertainment fields. 


Age 34—married. Present employer is aware 
of this ad. Box T-554. 


TRADE PUBLICATION FOR SALE 


Well-established monthly—soft goods industry. 
Requires strong selling and strong promotion. 
Publisher unable devote sufficient time for 
realization of potential. Box 
T-552. 


tremendous 


EDITOR — Long established national food 


trade magazine, published in Midwest, needs 
man who can grow into “full charge’’ editor 
in one year or sooner. Business magazine 
experience or retailing background desir- 


able. 


Give qualifications, experience, family status, 


High level wages and solid future. 


etc., when writing to Box T 553. 
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FOOTNOTES 


The saturation strait jacket 


Marketing research — that wonderful world of 
facts and figures—has made some major contribu- 
tions to the growth of our economy. It has pin- 
pointed the targets and set the sights for many 
successful advertising and sales campaigns. 


But marketing research has also, unfortunately, 
contributed a concept that holds back potential 
growth in many areas of the economy. It is the 
concept of market saturation. 


When a market researcher calls a market 95% 
saturated, he means simply that out of every 100 
people who could be considered customers for a 
product, 95% already have the product. In the eyes 
of most marketers, this removes those 95 people as 
potential customers, leaving a market of 5%. 


The loopholes in this theory were exposed some 
months ago in a speech by Victor Hawkins, research 
director of Capper Publications, Inc. The theory 
of a saturated market, said Hawkins, is nothing 
more than a strait jacket. It’s a frame of mind 
rather than a fact. The two weak spots in the 
theory, Hawkins continued, are determining who 
can be considered a customer for a product and 
who cannot, and whether ownership of a product 
removes the buyer as a customer for additional 
products of the same kind. 


The saturation strait jacket can be smashed 
and has been smashed, says Hawkins. He cites four 
ways that it can be done. 


1) Increase the number of people who might 
use your product. At one time in the automobile 
market, explains Hawkins, there were 20,000,000 
cars registered in the U.S., and the industry looked 
forward with awe to the day when there would be 
30,000,000 registered cars and the market would 
be saturated—because every family would have 
a car. 


But someone in the auto industry took a close 
look at the “saturation” and decided it was just a 
word. Sales departments learned how to switch 
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from no chrome to excess chrome, and back ag 
People who already owned the product, and 
assumed “out of the market,” were brought | 


in again through calculated obsolescence. 
2) Increase the number of units that each 


buys. Back in 1940, Hawkins explains, the tra 
market was rated in terms of “farms with” 
“farms without” a tractor. When the numbe 
tractors exceeded the number of farms, the " 
was saturated. 


But somebody got the idea that a farmer ¢ 
do a better job of farming if he had two tre 
instead of one, and he went out and found 
farmers who agreed with him. Today the fé 
with only one tractor is the exception rather 
the rule, and many farmers have three or fow 


3) Increase the size of the units produced. 
the refrigerator is a good example. Once the 
ket was “saturated” by six cubic foot units 
eight-foot, nine-foot and 11-foot boxes were’ 
duced. The market was “unsaturated” by ine 
ing unit sizes of the product. 


4) Competition. The final suggestion Hay 
has for overcoming saturation is to compete fier 
not only with companies in your field but wit 
goods and services. After all, says Hawkins, tot 
family must decide whether to take a vacatio 
buy an air conditioner. Your product may hai 
its biggest competition not a competitive pro 
but a patio, a new TV set, or music lesson 


Johnny. 


The way to combat this fourth factor of 'sa 
tion, this competition that you cannot see, 
Hawkins, is to promote and advertise, advertist 
promote, and keep repeating the process. As 
as you stop advertising, as soon as you start t 


your market is saturated—to the extent that j 
frozen out of it. 


oles 
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